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The Naval History of Great Britain, from 
the Declaration of War by France in 1795, 
to the Accession of George IV. in January 
1820: with an Account of the Origin and 

Increase of the British Navy, 
Sc. ie. Titustrated with ‘Tabulam Abstracts 


im a e quarto Vol. By William 
James. London 1622. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, & Joy. 


Tu1s work, by the able author of.the “ Ac- 
counts of the Naval and Military occurrences 
of the late American War,”* is to form four 
volumes octavo; of which number, the first 
two (with the quarto tables above indicated) 
are now given to the world. It would be 
sufficient praise of them, to those acquaint- 
ed with his preceding publications, were we 
to state that they are on a similar plan of 
comparison, and evince similar research, 
impartiality, and truth. The main subject 
is divided into four annual heads :—1. State 
of the British Navy—2. Encounters of 
Fleets—3. Encounters of detached Ships— 
4. Coast and Miscellaneous 
» Under the third of these divisiéns, 
124 engagements (including two between 
American and French ships,) which toole 
- between March 13, 1793, and Orto- 
r 28, 1801, are described and detailed. 
Into almost every account new and impor- 
tant matter has been introduced ; and it is 
a curious fact, that these narratives set the 
French Navy upon a higher scale than that 
tw which it has recently been thought en- 
titled to have a claim. Mr. James candidly 
observes, 


France, in these pages, may find cause for 
regret, that she has so long neglected trea- 
suring up authentic accounts of her naval 
actions. To call by that name the rhapsodies 
of her Barréres and Thibaudots would be 
doing a violence to language. One sober 
statement outweighs them all. It must ap- 
pear a singular circumstance, that, out of 
the 111 actions between English and French 

*d ships, the accounts of scarcely half 

a dozen are to be found in any French work ; 
then, so hastily ran over, and so extra- 
Vagantly related, that the statement yields 
as much Covegeiniaent on one side, as it 
excites ridicule on the other. One, and 
pete $ the principal cause of this dearth of 
Frenel naval information, may be traced to 
€ great proportion of French defeats that 
appear among the cases in question. On ihe 
other hand, the French army, not because it 
was more valiant, (for that it could never 


* For the character of these excellent ublica - 
, See the Lilerary Gazette for the = 1617, 


page 323 ; aud for 50: 
merits a6 literary, historical, sciesties und tar 
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have been,) but aoely because it was more 
successful, would fill a library with the 
volumes that have been written in its cele- 
bration. 

The author in his Preface also mentions 
some other remarkable circumstances con- 
nected, which we shall take the liberty of 
transcribing. After pointing out the inac- 
curacies in despatches relative to great sea 
fights, he says, 

With respect to single-ship actions, the 
official accounts of them are also very imper- 
fect. The letters are generally written an 
hour or so after the termination of the con- 
test, and of course before the captain has 
well recovered from the fatigue and flurry it 
occasioned. Many captains are far more 
expert at the sword than at the pen, and 
would sooner fight an action than write the 
particulars of one. I know a case where, 
after an officer had written a clear and ex- 
plicit account of some important operations 
he had been: engaged in, his commander-in- 
chief sent him back his letter to shorten. In 
consequence of this, the gazette-letter was 
not only brief, but unintelligible. If you are 
informed how long the action lasted, you 
seldom can learn at what hour it began or 
As to the‘state of the wind, that is 
scarcely ever noticed. The name of the 
captured - is givey, and, now and then, 
the name of her commander ; her numerical 
force in guns ; also their calibers, generally 
when equal or superior, but less frequently 
when inferior to those of the captor. The 
force of the latter, being known to the admi- 
ralty, is left to be guessed at by the public, 
or partially gathered from Steel. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the mistakes or 
omissions in an official account, no supple- 
mentary account, except it relate to a return 
of loss, is put forth to rectify or supply them. 

Even the promised minuteness of my ac- 
counts has raised objectiens. That trite 
maxim of expediency,—“ Truth is not at all 
times to be spoken,” has been held up against 
me ; and I have been warned not to remove 
the delusion, which the now no longer exist- 
ing difference between the rated and the real 
force of a British ship of war, had so long 
imposed upon the public. If, in showing 
that a certain frigate, instead of mounting 
as was supposed, 38, mounted 46 guns, 1 
leave to be inferred, that her commander did 
not deserve to be knighted for having cap- 
tured a French frigate of 44 guns, I confer 
a benefit on the British navy, I assist to 
exalt, rather than to debase, the martial cha- 
racter of the nation. For instance, a French 
war breaks out to-morrow, and this same 
British frigate captures a French frigate of 
44 guns. Is her commander knighted? No. 
Why? Because his is a 46, his opponent’s 
only a 44 gun frigate. The nation at large, 
not knowing that the 38, and the 46 gun 
frigate mounted gun for gun, that were, 
in fact, the same ship, exclaims, t the 
British navy is not what it was, that it now 








requires a 46 gun frigate to perform as much 
as, 25 years ago, a 38 gun frigate could. It 
is the explanations I give, that place the two 
actions upon a par, explanations due no Jess 
to truth, than to the rising generation of 
Nelsons and St. Vincents, who require but 
the opportunity, to emulate, perhaps, out- 

shine, the bravest of those that have gone 

before them. ; 

Let not the reader imagine that, because, 
in the ensuing past the veil may be drawn 
farther aside than has been customary, he 
will find less to admire in the performances 
of the British navy. Far from it. Enough 
remains to ennoble its character; nay, my 
researches have enabled me, in several in- 
stances, to add particulars that raise the 
action to a higher rank in the British annals, 
than it has hitherto borne. 

I have been frequently asked,—‘ Will not 

ou give plates?”’ It is now clear that I 
on not given any. The proper ‘use of 
plates is to illustrate; but, in my case, they 
would only confuse. For instance, a drawing 
is sent me of an action between two frigates ; 
the work of an eminent artist, and bearing 
upon the face of it every appearance of a 
faithful representation. A glance at the 
names written at the bottom of the picture, 
calls instantly to mind the real comparative 
size and force of the originals; or at least 
what I had taken to be so. But the inequa- 
lity I observe may be the effect of obliquity 
of vision, or ef my ignorance of the rules of 
perspective. Letting that pass, 1 turn to 
my extract from the British ship’s journal of 
the action. “At three, the mizen-topmast 
was shot away; at a quarter past, theenemy’s 
main-mast fell over on the starboard-side ; 
at 35 minutes past, his fore-topmast came 
down; and at five minutes past four, he 
struck his colours.” Well, what says the 
painted illustration of this? Why that, at 
the time the French ship’s colours were haul- 
ing down, the English ship’s mizen-topmast 
was standing, with, as a proof how little it 
was injured, a whole topsail set uponit; the 
French ship’s fore-topmast also standing, 
but the topsail-yard Eroskin in two; and 
the main-mast in the act of falli 6; although 
it had really fallen 50 minutes before, and 
then, not on the larhoard, but the s 
side of the ship. 

Mr. James enlarges farther upon the mis- 
takes in works of art purporting to repre- 
sent naval actions; but what we have quoted 
will suffice, not only to illustrate that point, 
but to explain the general scope and plan of 
the work. 

The Great Harry, built in the $d year of 
— VII. med 1488) is ee to 

ve been, properly speaking, the first ship 
of the Royal hove, though there is reason 
to believe that Richard III. owned a few of 
the ships which he employed. The re- 
mainder were in those days hired mae, 
Cinque Ports or from merchants. To 
Henry viii. 
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- - - is due the honour of having, by his 
own prerogative, and at his sole expence, 
settled the constitution of the present royal 
navy. He instituted an admiralty and a navy 

_ office ; appointed commissioners ; and fixed 
salaries, as well for them, as for his 
DF es ta 


ad mir, ers, and sailors : and the sea- 
tee, psd laa became a distinct 
profession. 


~ ‘Catinons, or great guns were used as early 
“as the thirteenth ce tary, in a sea-engage- 
ment ‘be the king of Tunis and the 
Moorish king of Seville: They were also 
tised by the lish on land at the battle of 
' €réasy, fought in 1846; and by the Vene- 


tidhs at sea, in or about the year 1380. 
’ According to some printed representations 
‘still extant, the English used them on board 

their ships, in the reigns of Richard the 

third and Henry the —_- The guns were 
hot then, as now, pointed through embra- 
‘ aures, or port-holes, but mounted en barbette, 

Orso a8 to fire over the top-side, or gunwale 
‘of the vessel. The ships, therefore, could 

have had but one deck ; and, when it ix con- 

sidered that 1 oer | had but one 

“mast, we may: conceive what puny “ships” 

wet et have been. # 

é first appearance of port-holes occurs 

in the representation of the Henri Grace de 

‘ Dieu, built at Erith in 1515. The invention 
@ the power‘of adding a second tier of 

‘guns; and accordingly, this ship appears 
_ with twé whole battery-decks, besides addi- 

tidimal sliort decks, or platforms, both ahead 

‘and astern. The nature, or caliber, of great 

guns was hot, as at present, designated by 

he by iy of the shot they discharged: one 
foumnh for which may have been; that the 
* balls were not all made of the same materials ; 
‘ some being of iron, some of: stone, and: some 
’ of lead, three substances very different in 


’ point of gravity. It appears, also, that hol- 
; [ow iroh Shots, hited with combustible matter, fi 


_ Were ‘very early brought into use. ‘ Hence, 
the weight of the shot was of too fluctuating 
a nature to serve for the classification of the 
gan that discharged it. Amoig the different 

* species of English ship-guns of former days, 
was the “cannon,” with its varieties, the 
carnon-foyal, cannon-serpentine, bastard- 
cannon, demi-cannon, and cannon-petro. 

The Henri Grace de Dieu appears to have 
mounted, in the whole, eighty pieces, com- 
posed of almost every calibet in use. Of 
these ty guns, not more ‘than fifty-four. 

* accordi the clumsy drawing hande 

* down to us, were p through broadside 
ports. The remainder were mounted, either 
as bow or stern chasers, or a8 “ niurdering 
pieces” upon the'after-part of the fore castle; 
as, from its height an arance, it then 
might traly be called. e use of these 
“murdering pieces” (whose muzzies all 

nt in che direction‘of the main top-mast 

ad) is not easily discernible.- This ship 
had four masts; gud, as the Great Harry was 
the first two-decked, so the Henti Grace de 
Dieu was the first three-decked ship built in 
England. Ina list of 1552, the latter appears 
as the Edward. Here all traces of her cease. 

From this founda.ion our author traces 
the advance of the British navy to our days. 
The whole of this historical view is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the information it 
comprises at once curious and entertain- 

- The first frigate built in England was 

e Constant Warwick,* a privateer, for the 





* Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 





Earl of Warwick, by Mr. Peter Peti, from 
a French model, in ‘1646 or 1649, She 
mounted 26 guns; ahd was about 400 tons 
burthen. The first coppered ship in the 
British navy was the Alarm, in 1761; and 
it was not till three years after that preju- 
dices were overcome, and the second, the 
Dolphin, sheathed. Bomb vessels are first 
mentioned in 1688, but are said,to have been 
invented in 1691 by Reyneau, a French- 
man, and employed against Algiers. But 
the various details of this essay, the classi- 
fication of ships, the employment of various 
guns, the construction of: decks, the intro- 
duction of carronades,* and other inquiries; 
would far exceed our bounds, and we must 
content ourselves with the satisfactory con- 
clusion. 


The gradual swell of the current of archi- 
tectural improvement, has, however, given 
increased size and buoyancy to the English 


modern-built ships of every class ; many of 


which equal in dimensions and form, and sur- 
pass in strength and finish, the ships of any 
other power on the globe. Still, those na- 
tional navies which, owing to frequent dis- 
comfitures, have been the oftenest renewed, 
are, in this respect, the most uniform: while 
that single navy, which has remained for ages, 
unimpaired by defeats, and which has usually 
added to itself what the others:have lost, 
exhibits in all, particularly the higher and 


more durable classes, the utmost variety of 


size. Its reduced scale of complements, ever 
its well-known characteristic, is owing, partly 
to the contracted size of its ships, and partly 
to a principle of pure native growth, a re- 
liance upon the physical, rather than the 
numerical, strength of tts seamen. 


* Invented by General Robert Melville, and 
rst seen in 1779. 





sir Robert Dudley, commonly called the duke 
of Northumberland, prepared draughts of seven 
distinct classes of ships of war; among which 
was one, measuring 160 feet long, and 24 broad, 
and constructed to carry a tier of guns on a single 
whole deck; besides other guns on two short 
decks, that resembled the quarter-deck and fore- 
castle, or rather, not being united by gangways, 
the poop and top-gallant-forecastle. Here, the 
disposition of the guns is the same precisely, as 
that which characterizes the madern frigate ; 
and it is a singular fact, that this ingenious noble 
man named his vessel, thus constructed and 
armed, Frigata.* Sir Robert, early in the ensu- 
ing century, submitted his draughts to govern- 
nmient ; but, although some beneficial hints may 
have been taken, it does not appear that his 
proposition met a favourable reception. + 

author of the ‘* Dictionnaire de la Marine” 
states, that the English were the first to name 
as frigates, upon the ocean, ¢ long vessels, armed 
for war, pm | the deck much lower than that 
of galleons and ordinary ships. 

* The seven classes were as follows:—The 
Galleon, Rambargo, Galizabra, Frigata, Gallerone, 
Galerata, and Passa-volante, The accounts are 
not very satisfactory, as to the number and nature 
of guns which it was intended for each to mount. 
For the draughts, see Charnock, vol. ii. p. 177. 

+ Inthe year 1594, sir Robert caused a vessel 
to be built at Southampton, of a similar form to 
his intended Galleon, but measuring only 300 tons. 
With this vessel, which mounted 30 guns, (of 
small calibers, no doubt,) the inventor made a 
voyage to India; and, according to his report, the 
vessel fully answered his expectations. . Ibid. 

+ As distinguished from the Mediterranean sea. 








Having dispatched the outworks, we 
now come to the main budy of Mr. James's 
work ; and here we feel ourselves compleicly 
ata loss for means toexemplify it. ‘Yo quote 
the history of any one of the engagements 
would be equally an occupation of our room 
and unsatisfactory to readers: yet we know 
of no other method of illustration. What 
certainly is more agreeable to ourselves, and 
must be more interesting to others, will be 
to sclect a few characteristic anecdotes ; 
and, with them and our previous extracts, 
leave these volumes to the public favour 
they so richly deserve. 

In an action in which the privateer Ata- 
lante was taken by the Antelope Packet 
im 1793, 


Tke command devolved on Mr. Pasco, the 
boatswain ; who, with the few brave men 
lett, assisted by the passengers, repulsed re- 
peated attempts to board, made, at intervals, 
during the long period that the vessels re- 
raained lashed together. At last, the priva- 
teersmen, finding they had caught a Tartar, 
cut the grapplings, and attempted to sheer 
off. The boatswain, observing this, ran aloft, 
and lashed the schooner’s :square-sail yard 
to the Antelope’s fore-shrouds. Immediately 
a well-directed ,volley of small arms was 
poured into the privateer, and the crewcalled 
for.quarter. This, notwithstanding the Ata- 
lante had fought with the red or bloody flag 
at her mast-head, was granted ; and posses- 
sion was forthwith taken of the prize. 

The unparalleled bravery of one of. the 
Antelope’s passengers, a M. Nodin, fomerly 
a midshipman in the French navy, deserves 
to be recorded. It is related of this young 
man, that he stood by the helm and worked 
the ship, armed with a musket and pike, 
which he alternately made use of: that, 
when he perceived the Atalante’s men climb- 
ing the Antelope’s quarters, he quitted the 
helm, and, with the pike, despatched such 
as came within his reach ; returning at proper 
intervals to right the vessel : that, with the 
pike and musket, he killed or disabled 
several men; and continued his astonishing 
exertions for more than an hour and aquarter. 


In cutting out the Chevrette from Cama- 
ret Bay in 1801, 

Mr. Brown, boatswain of the Beaulieu, 
after forcing his way into the Chevrette's 
quarter-gallery, found the door planked up, 
and so securely barricadoed, that all his 
efforts to force it were ineffectual. Through 
the crevices in the planks he discovered a 
number of men sitting on the cabin-deck, 
armed with pikes and pistols: with the fire 
of the latter he was trequently annoyed while 
attempting to burstin. He next tried the 
quarter, and, after an obstinate resistance, 
gained the taffrail, (the officer who com- 
manded the party was at this, time fighting 
his way up a little further forward,) for an 
instant, while looking round to see where he 
should make his push, he stood exposed 2 
mark to the enemy’s fire ; when, waving his 
cutlass, he cried, ‘ Make a lane there,’ gal- 
lantly dashed among them, and fought his 
way forward till he reached his old part the 
forecastle, which the men, animated by his 
example, soon cleared of the enemy. Here 
Mr. Brown remained during the rest of the 
contest, not only repulsing the French in 
their frequent attempts to retake his post, 
but attending to the orders from the quarter- 
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deck, and assisting in casting the ship and 
making sail, with as much coolness as though 
he had been on board the Beanlieu, 


Of such materials are these volumes con- 
structed. The tabular quarto is of the ut- 
most value as a naval document; and the 
whole publication presents us with an effort 
of as much patient labour, just and liberal 
statement, and, we may add, entertaining 
feading, as could be brought to bear on a 
subject in itself a sufficient passport to popu- 
larity. Mr. James has erected here another 
monunient of honour to himself and solid 
glory to his country. 





Tat TempLar. 12mo. pp. 89. London 
1822. T.& G. Underwood. 


Tus is a clever but unequal poem of the 
Beppo School, written, as appears by the 
Preface, to amuse the author's long vaca- 
tion in the Temple, while his friends were 
enjoying picturesque tours and shooting 
excursions. It displays poetical talent, hu- 
mour, and powers of versification; and its 
drawbacks on these qualities are, that the 
poetry is wasted on too discursive flights, that 
the humour is in one passage (page 69) of 
a low cast, and that the metre is frequently 
eareless and discordant, As a jeu d’esprit, 
these two cantos of The Templar need no 
graver introduction ; and we shall, invok- 
ing, as the bard has smartly done, the 
winged Pegasus of this famous Inn of Court, 
plunge at once into the stream of extract. 


The opening Canto, which is altogether 
an example of the first of our “ drawback” 
allegaiions, has inter alia the following 
legal description :— 


My own profession are a curious set :— 
The plodding men I mean ;—they do not like 
Working for nought—and therefore they affect 
Disgust at verse. Thus have I seen a pike 
Sly, in the dark deeps, sullenly reject 
The bait when proffer'd—on a sudden strike 
Upon it, if the gluttoa deem’d the prey 
Might yield him gain, So lawyers for their pay. 


I would not have a harsh expression hurl’d 
At any body—corp’rate—sole—politic ; 
But when a truth by Honesty’s unfurl’d, 
Tis pleasant to reveal what’s hypocritic :— 
There’s, then, a deal of nonsense in the world, 
~ And quackery in Law, as well as Physic ; 
“A seeming wise,” as once "twas said by Bacon; 
Which often for real wisdom is mistaken. 


To wit: I know that many men would go— 

(But they are lawyers, partial to their fees), 
I'say, they’d rather go to Jericho 

n be found guilty of such lines as these ; 

But then these men are sombre: you must kn ow, 

And do not do as I do—what I pleasé.— 

ese men are mofistrous grave—and make a 
Whether a lawyer can’be wise, if merry. [query 


Now what is this but trumpery arid stuff ? 
-Oh! I could quote them cases by and by, 
Till each should cry, “ Well! this is quan‘tum 
“ Ohe ! jam satis—satisfied am I:”— [suff :— 
Cases that would,—however grave and gruff 
My adversaties, or however sly :— 
Cases, that would by all’bé déeméd in point, 
And put their learned noses out of jéiri 





In this, I will not please them to th’ extent 

I can ;—for which I will not give my reason ; 
But Coke advises how our time be spent, 

So that we should not be for ever teasing 
Ourselves with Law :—and as to that—he meant _ 

Six hours a day’s enough, in every season ; 
And six for sleep :—and four for pray’r and fast- 


ing :— 
And two for feasts :—Best precept of long lasting! 


So six are left to have a bit of fun in; 
Tis Coke’s advice, it plainly to be seen is, 
That we should daily sink our legal cunning, 
And “ ultro sacris largire camenis,”’ 
I've many other cases—but this one in 
My opinion ’s right, in class, and genus ; 
If you must have some other case beside, 
I know no better than the “ PLEapER’s GuipE.” 


The Canto closes with a promise to trace 
a faithful sketch. 


Sketch of our Inn—its qualities, and beauty :— 

Antiquity—its old and modern motions :— 
Because I do consider it a duty 

That I, as guide, should give ~ reader notions 
About these things. Besides, "twill save us oceans 

Of botheration, hardly worth a shoe-tie : 

And to eut short this Canto, elias Proem, 
I now proceed, like Virgil—with my Poem. 

But the author hardly sticks to his arti- 
cles, and runs after every vagary and whim 
that enters his head. Wedo not know 
that we ought to dislike this variety, but the 
Temple is so good a subject itself, and the 
Templar isso much more happy upon it 
than upon any other, that we are always 
annoyed when he flies out of it into epi- 
sode. Should he pursue his theme, we 
earnestly advise to keep as close within the 
gates as the Pegasus of Stone does—its 
ensign.and everlasting tenant. The follow- 
inn reflections on the ancient Red-cross 
Knights, its founders, please us much. 
Despis’d, neglected, and, at length, suppress’d, 

The only vestige of you that appears 
Is yon fair church, by buildings sore oppress’d ; 

There has she stood for full six hundred years, 
A model of that sepulchre confess’d, 

Where zealous pilgrims dropp’d fanatic tears. 
The tombs of cross-legg’d knights, guarding their 
Are mingled here with monument and bust ; [dust, 


And tambs of modern date!—The wise and sage 
With Ross and Pembroke, and with Essex, sleep ! 
Men famous in their day !—but past ’s the age; 
And those who wept for them have ceas’d to 
They too are number’d in the silent page [weep ! 
Of death, whilst o’er their frames the cold 
worms creep ! 
Here Selden, Barrington, and Plowden lie ; 
Born to instruct the world ;—but born to die! 
He proceeds, playfully enough— 
Yet this is melancholy—ill according 
With my intention to produce a smile, 
It ever is my aim to be affording 
A pleasantry that shall old Time beguile : 
I love not miserable, lengthy wording, 
And spinning out our sorrows by the mile. 
Se let us leave our churches to churchwardens, 
And take a walk into the Temple gardens, 
The Temple gardens are a pretty spot, 
And miany a time I’ve pac’d them o’er arid o’er, 
Thanking kind fortune that it’ was my lot 
To dwell so near a ae: that I adore; 
For I some chambers my have got, [more :— 
‘Whence when I look, I’m charmed more and 


“patlour it phy Wagiy Yolging, ohianse'@, 
ve to the City’s datane din ve listea’d :—~ 
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And listen’d to the dusky sparrows near me, 
Whose chirping notes amid the trees that bend 
With age, before my windows, more endear mé 
To mine own attic, where much time I spend. 
So rural ’tis,—town scarce cam tear me 
Away from what I’m sure I cannoy mend :— 
Besides—a garret suits a poet best, 
Who recks not how he eats, or how he’s drest. 
== — _ — — —_ 
Unknown, unheeded by the gnats below, 
Free as the air, I scan the-moving throng; 
Whether, like Indians, in canoes they row, 
Or on the bridge in jarvies jog along ; 
Or justling those of whom they do not know 
rince or peasant ;—caring not a song, 
$6 al themselves accomplish their oaa'hh, 
¢ By hook or crook””—of bustling through the mob; 


The intermediate view that I have 
Is more distinct, and lies along the 
With ‘walks, and shrubs, and painted seats, and 
The gardens that I told you of before  [grot-— 
Where nursery maids, and children, and what not— 
(For none but members should get in before) 
From six to nine, in summer eves, are seen 
Sporting their figures on our garden green. 


After painting the inmates of the gar- 
den, he thus Soe the hoble nver 
on the bank of which it is spread. 


But what aré these to ancient Fathet Thamys, 
Who skirts with glassy fice our grivell’d ways ; 

Where I’ve oft ponder’d that he still the same is— 
The public admiration, and the praise 

He was in former ages for his fame is 
Older than aught Ne Setvés in these our days. 

He for whole centuries:from ‘ to Year 

Hath flow’d as now :—-and Mepis grand career. 

Yes, Father Thames, thou art a beauteous sight ! 
Bus’ness and pleasure o’er thy bosom glide ; 

Thy hues, depending on the varied light {tide— 
Of Heav’n, are chang’d more — than thy 

Now bright, now dark, how azure blue, now white, 
Now black, now lovely brown, now every tint 

* beside. 
But most I’m charm’ to View thee, late, and soon, 
Or with the risihg sun, or with the midnight 
moon :— 


For then the storms thy caltuness that molest, 
The troublous crafts that shock thy silent deep, 

Are all appeas’d, and tranquil is thy ‘Test ; 
For then the greedy tmerchint is aleep. 

No tempests, like the tempests ih Ynan’s breast, 
Ambition—avarice—which thither ¢reep, 

And nestle there, disturb in such degrees 

Thy quiet slumbers—and prevétit thine ease. 


The authof versifies in a humorous style 
some of the old Temple records and cus- 
toms. Ex. gr. 


Once on a time, King Edward went his rounds, 
Obtaining money.—Quare ¢ regit, 
And vi et armis cathe upon our 
Sine extendi facias, or elegit ; 
‘And robb’d our treastirer of a thousand pounds, 
Without a jus in re:—and nihil 
The treasurer might have pleaded, o’er and o’er, 
To an action bfought upon the same scofe, 


Again :—you’d think our lawyers fuitny devils, 
iad me but seen them Wen they used to 


Smoké and drink healths—commit all kinds of evils, 
Knoekirig arid bawling out for 
And pantomi 
At certain whe 
Judges and benchers jigging round bur hall-~ 


Serjeants and barristers, both great and small. 


es of chance— 
acting reve! 
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But, what's most canara cant no lagies 
Were there—which I call greatest of all faults; 
Nor do find that any where it said is, 
whuare. cotillion, minuet, or waltz, 
f@ine'd: but certainly a grave parade is 
More suited to a man who often halts, 
Like lawyer now, with gout in his ten toes, 
‘Who growling swears at every step he goes. 


But to resume. The master of the rout, 
Whom we now term the M,C, at a ball— 
After the dinner and the play were out, 
Made on some junior counsellor a call 
To sing a song ;—and if he would not shout, 
Under amerciament he'd straightway fall, [it !” 
This custom doubtless drew forth many a “ Damn 
From pettish students who'd not learnt the gamut: 


But he who had, by nature or by art, 

Music's melodious notes on the tongue’s tip, 

And who ina duet could take a parr, 

Or send sweet solos quivering from the lip, 

Rejoic’d to hear the M, C, call athwart 
‘The hall, to Mr, Such a one, totip 

The benchers with a ditty, such as this— 

Which, if ne’er sung, it might have been, I wis; 

SONG, 
Air“ Pease upon a Trencher,” 

[A chorus is introduced (to each verse) of Rum 
ti, &e. in which all the company ghould join, 
beating the tune at, and to, the same time on 
the table with their knuckles. This favourite 
old air is graced with the words of Mr. Thomas 
Moore in his frish Melodies, where the music 
may be seen. ] 

The tyme I’ve loste in rueinge 
The lawe—whilst it pursueinge 
From daye to daye, 
With meagre paye— 
Hath been my purse’s ruin. 
‘Though vice, the wretch! hath soughte mee, 
And thus hath often taughte mee— 
“ Reade-woman’s lookes !”— 
I read my bookes 
“Till poore enough they’ve ‘brought mee. 
CHORUS. 
ing.rum ti.diddle dum di 
2 rum ti.diddle dum.di, 
Sing rum ti dum, 
Sing rum ti di, 
Sing rum ti diddle dum di. 
When firste a fee was granted 
To me—I felte:enchanted— 
Gazed at the sighte 
With greate delighte— 
For gladnesse how I panted ! 
’Twould make one .whyne and dryvill 
When attornies cheate the dyvill, 
Chouse us of fees— - 
Our bread anid cheese ! 
O! ’tis cruelly uncyvill ? 
- Sing rum ti, §e. 
But some of them are wyllinge 
To bylke us of each shyllinge. 
. They should be kick’d, 
And soundly lick’d, 
By lawyers learn’d in milling. 
Now longe life to oure.sov’raigne ! 
And since we’ve all beene hov'ringe 
. And jigginge aboute, : 
Pray don’t you goe oute ~ 
Till you've wrapte yourselves up im warme 
__- Con Inge Sing rum ti; &c. 
With this quotation we must close our 
remarks. «We had intended to cite some 
dozen of lame lines (such as the last in the| 


first stanza of the above) to put our poet to 
shame; but as we observe from his p- 77, 
that he is a reader and lover of our 
Gazette, we will, in reciprocity of kindness, 
allow him to correct such faults at the cost 
of others, and not inflict the punishment 
directly upon himself. 





A Description of the Shetland Islands, com- 
prising an Account of their Geology, Sce- 
nery, Antiquities, and Superstitions, By 
Samuel Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 
With a Geological Map and Plates. 
Quarto, pp. 616. Edin. Constable & Co. 


StranGE times these, when Novels create 
histories, antiquarian researches, and other 
literary speculations of all kinds. How has 
the slightest flowret in the garden of litera- 
ture thus become the seedling, whence its 
shrubs and trees so numerously and so va- 
riously spring? This Magician of the North 
is certainly a great Sorcerer. 

We are led to believe that Dr. Hibbert’s 
work was originally geological; and that 
the publication of The Pirate induced him 
to superadd the descriptions of the manners 
and customs of Shetland. However this 
may be, we are sure that the grafts are 
likely to be more popular than the stem; 
and therefore to these we shall at once turn 
our readers’ attention, without fastening 
them on the Rocks, and breaking their 
hearts with stratifications (just as if they 
were so many Prometheuses, and we only 
Critical Vultures), and without advertin 
to the rather prolix explanations with wuiah 
the learned author has thought proper to 
preface his subject. 

Suffice it by way of proem toisay, that the 
Romans reached Orkney at an early era. 
Agricola visited the islands a.p. 84. A 
Celtic race (probably) succeeded, and main- 
tained possession for several centuries, when 
the Gothic or Saxon rovers conquered them, 
and became the prugenitors of the existing 
population, who are distinctly of Scandina- 
vian origin. That they are so, is as clearly 
seen in their superstitions as in their phy- 
siological features: of which take the sub- 
joined example: 

The Dwarfs of Shetland, (says Dr. H.) who 
dwellamong the hills, are to be considered as 
the same malevolent beings who are to be found 
in the Scandinavian Edda ; and as it is deemed 
dangerous to offend them by any terms of 
obloquy, however well merited, they are also 
named the guid folk, words of similar import 
being used at the present day for the self- 
same reason in the Feroe Islands, as well as 
in other places. ; 

It does not appear that the popular belief 
in the personal appearance, habits, and in. 
fluence of these land Trows has much varied, 
since, as objects of Pagan worship, they were 
enumerated by pious Catholics among the 
list of fallen angels: for the Shetlander still 
sains or blesses himself, as he passes near their 
haunts, in order to get rid of his fearful vi- 
sitants. Although, according to the theory 
of the early Divines of Scotland, the light. of 
the Reformed Religion ought to have long 
ago expelled from the land these agents of 
heathenism and popery, yet they are scarcely 
Jess seen than formerly, ‘and cannot be con-| 








sidered as in the act of emigrating to climes 
where they will be more cherished. They 
are described, at the present day, as a peo- 
ple of small stature, gaily dressed in habili- 
ments of green. BRAND, however, says, 
that in his days they were often seen in 
Orkney, clad in complete armour. They par- 
take of the nature of men and spirits, yet 
have material bodies, with the means, how- 
ever, of making themselves invisible. They 
have also the power of maltiplying their spe- 
cies: thus a female of the Island of Yell, 
who some years ago died at the advanced 
age of one hundred years, or more, once met 
some fairy children, accompanied by a little 
dog, playing, like other boys and girls, on 
the top of a hill. At another time, whilst in 
bed, she had occasion to stretch herself up, 
when seeing a little boy, with a white night- 
cap on his head, sitting at the fire, she asked 
him who he was. “I am Trippa’s son,” 
answered he. Upon hearing which, the good 
woman sained herself, that is, called on Gop 
to be about her, and Trippa’s son imme- 
diately vanished. 

Several Shetlanders, among whom are war- 
locks and witches, have enjoyed a communion 
with the guid folk, and, by a special indul- 
gence, have been transported in the air, 
whenever occasion served, from one island 
to another. In their visits to Trolhouland, 
or any other knoll of a similar description, 
they have been allowed to enter the interior 
of the hill at one side, and to come out of it 
at the other; and, in this subterraneous 
journey, have been dazzled with the splen- 
dour exhibited within the récesses through 
which they have passed. They report that 
.all the interior walls are adorned with gold 
and silver, and that the domestic utensils of 
the place, peculiar to Fairy-land, resemble 
the strange implements that are sometimes 
found lying abroad on the hills, which scep- 
tical antiquaries ascribe to an early race of 
inhabitants who peopled Shetland. Thus 
there are innumerable stories told of Trows, 
who, in their rambles, have carelessly leit 
behind them utensils of a shape unknown to 
human contrivance. Sometimes the dairy- 
maid observes a fairy woman in the act of 
clandestinely milking the cows in the byte, 
upon which she sains herself, when the evil 
spirit takes so precipitous a flight, as to 
leave behind her a copper pan, of a form 
never before seen. 

Tie Trows of the hills have a relish for the 
same kind of food, that affords a sustenance: 
to the human race, and when, for some festal 
occasion, they would regale themselves with: 
good beef or mutton. they repair to the Shet- 
lander’s scatholds or town-mails, and employ 
elf-arrows to bring down their victims. 


« There ev’ry herd by sad experience knows 
How wing’d with fate these elf-shot arrows fly, 

When the sick ewe her summer food forgoes, = 
Or stretch’d on earth the heart-smit heifers die. 


In Scotland, the guid folk are not the best 
of archers, since the triangular flints with 
which the shafts of their arrows are barbed 
do not always take effect, and are therefore 
found strewed on the hills ; but the Shetland 
dwarfs are much more successful, none of 
their arrows having ever glanced aside, so as 
to afford a fertile theme of speculation for 
the northern antiquary, who, if the could 
have been found in the couatry, thi t have 
assigned their origin to some imaginary ge’ 
ish race that. had fled from the pursuit 0 
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When the Trows are so successful as to 
shoot one of the best fatlings that is to be 
met with, they delude the eyes of its owner 
with the substitution of some vile substance 

sessing the same form as that of the ani- 
mal which they have taken away, and with 
the semblance of its sudden death, as if it 
were produced either by natural or violent 
means. It is on this account that the bodies 
of animals which have perished by accident 
are condemned as unlawful food. A Shet- 
jander at the present day affirms, that he was 
once taken into a hill by the Trows, when the 
first object that he saw was one of his own 
cows brought in for the purpose of furnishing 
a savoury supply for a banquet. So preca- 
rious at the same time was the man’s indivi- 
dual preservation, that he considers himself 
as indebted for it to the gracious protection 
of a fairy lady, under whose special favour 
he had been admitted within the cave. On 
returning to his friends whom he had left 
on the earth’s surface, he learned that at the 
very moment when, with his own organ of 
vision, he had observed the cow conveyed 
into the interior of the hill, other earthly 
eyes had beheld the animal in the act of 
falling over the rocks. In this instance, 
then, the real cow had been abstracted, and 
an illusory image left in its. place, lacerated 
and dead. ; 

As. the Trows ‘are not altogether secure 
from diseases, they possess among themselves 
medicines of as invaluable efficacy as those 
which, in the seventeenth century, immor- 
talized the name of Anne JEFFertes of Corn- 
wall, who, with salves derived from fairies, 
performed many special miraculous cures. 
There was, for example, a good man in the 
Island of Unst, who had an earthen-pot con- 
taining an unguent of infallible power, which 
he alleged was obtained by him from the 
hills, and, like the widow’s cruise, it was 
never exhausted of its contents. 

These sprites are much addicted to music 
and dancing, and, when they make their ex- 
cursions, it is generally with an imposing 
effect, being accompanied by the most ex- 
quisite harmony : 





“ Like Fairy elves 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearest to the earth [and dance 
Wheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear.” 


A Shetlander, while lying in bed, heard 
one morning before day-light the noise of a 
large company of Trows passing his door, 
accompanied by a piper. Having a musical 
ear, he readily learnt the air that was played, 
which he would afterwards repeat, calling it 
by the name of the Fairy-tune. The site 
Where the dances of the guid folk are held. 
1s, as in other countries, to be detected by 
the impressions in the form of rings which 
their tiny feet make on the grass; and within 
such unholy precincts it is hazardous for a 
Christian to enter : 

“ Their nightly dancing ring I always dread, 

Nor let my sheep within that duns ¢ tread; [fair, 
re round and round all night, in moonlight 

They dance to seme strange music in the air.” 


oe Trows are addicted to the abstraction 
: the human s cies, in whose place they 
pani: effigies of living beings named Change- 
we te unholy origin of whom is known by 

T menital imbecility, or by some wasting 


disease. Although visits for such a purpose 
are to be particularly dreaded at midnight 
and at noon, yet to childbed-women who may 
be designed for wet-nurses to some fairy 
infant of quality, the latter hour is, as in 
certain Asiatic countries, by far the most 
formidable. On this account, it is still a 
point of duty not to leave, in so fearful an 
hour, mothers who give suck, but, like pious 
St. Basil, to pray that the influence of the 
demon of noon may be averted. Children 
also are taken away to the hills, in order to 
be play-fellows to the infant offspring of the 
Trows ; on which occasion, all the lamentable 
effects have been produced that have been so 
well depicted by an elegant poet of Scotland, 
in his address to the muse of the Highlands. 


“ Then wake (for well thou canst,) that wondrous 
ay, [sleep, 
How, while around the thoughtless matrons 
Soft o’er the floor the treacherous fairies creep, 
And bear the smiling infant far away : 
How starts the Nurse, when, for her lovely child, 
She sees at dawn a gaping idiot stare! 
O snatch the innocent from demons wild, 
And save the parents fond from fell despair.” 


When an impression prevails that any 
childbed-women or infants, pining away with 
disease, or betraying a mental fatuity, are 
beings of a “ base elfin breed,” substituted 
by the Trows, in the place of those whom they 
may have taken into the hills, no inducement 
can persuade a family, labouring under such 
a persuasion, to afford the objects of com- 
ntiseration entrusted to their care, the atten- 
tion which their situation demands. Nor, on 
such melancholy occasions, are there wanting 
persons who pretend to the power of enter- 
ing the caves of the fairies, and of restoring 
the human beings who may be immured in 
them, to their friends. A warlock of the 
parish of Walis is said to have amassed a con- 
siderable sum of money by assuming such an 
influence over the demons of the hills; his 
success being denoted by the: apparent re- 
covery of childbed-women or children: from 
the disease under which they had laboured. 

When the limb of a Shetlander is affected 
with paralysis, a suspicion often arises that 
it has been either touched by evil spirits, or 
that the sound member has been abstracted, 
and an insensible mass of matter substituted 
in its place. A tailor now living reports, 
that he was employed to work in a farm- 
house where there was an idiot, who was sup- 
posed to be a being left by the Trows, in the 
place of some individual that had been taken 
into the hills. One night when the visitor 
had just retired to his bed, leaving the change- 
ling asleep by the fire-side, be was startled 
by the sound of music ; at the same time, a 
large company of fairies entered the room, 
and began to bestir themselves in a festive 
round. The idiot suddenly jumped up, and 
in joining their gambols, showed a familiarity 
with the movements of the dance, that none 
but a supernatural inhabitant of the hills 
could be supposed to p The observer 
grew alarmed and: suined himself; upon 
hearing which, all the elves immediately fled 
in most admired disorder; but one of the 
party, a female, more disconcerted than the 
rest at this inhospitable interruption to their 
sports, touched the tailor’s big toe as she left 
the room, when he lost. the power of ever 
afterwards moving that joint. 

Such are the details which I was enabled 
to collect, relative to the Trows. that inhabit 








the interior of the Shetland hills. In no 


count y are there more habitations remaining 
of unclean spirits than in Thule, All these 
had their origin in the a of the an- 
cient Scandinavians ; and when Christianity 
was introduced into Shetland, a belief in the 
existence of gods, giants or dwarfs, still rer 
mained, with this qualification only, that they 
were fallen angels of various ranks belonging 
to the kingdom of darkness, who, in their de- 
graded state, had been compelled to take up 
their abode in mountains, springs or seas, 
These were tenets conveniently subservient 
to the office of exorcism, which constituted a 
lucrative part of the emoluments of the in- 
ferior Catholic clergy, ‘with whom Orkney 
and Shetland were in ancient times overrun, 
We may, therefore, reasonably expect, that 
the industry of these Papists would resemble 
that of the holy freres of England, so well 
described by GEorrReY CHAUCER : 


« That serchen every land and every -streme, 
‘As thikke as motes in the sonne-beme, 
Blissing halles, chambres, kichenes and boures, 
Citees and burghes, castles high and toures, 
Throps and bernes, shepenes and dairies, 
This maketh that ther ben no faeries.” 


To this curious exposition of the super- 
natural, it would be too much,.in the same 
Number of our Gazette, to untie.the theory 
of witchcraft: we shall therefore choose for 
our. second elucidation the description of .a 
scene peculiarly Zetlandish, and recom-~- 
mended, at present, by its noring, filled a 
prominent page in the Pirate. The new 
painter uses a different style in his pic- 
ture of — 


A Day in the Haaf. 


Mony a foul dae hae I seen at da Haat ; 
bit I tink Martinabullimus* dae fearnyear» 
wis da warst dae I ever saw. He wis a bonny 
morning, but a grit lift i’ da sea and a hantle 
0’ brak. So I said to wir men, we hae a guid 
nebert© 0’ haddicks, he’s bonny wather, and 
I tink we'll try da deep watter. So we, gat 
wir tows and capistanes* into the boat, and 
we set aff, and we row’d oot upon him till 
we sank a’ da laigh land, and dan we began 
and laid fram®, and when we cuist wir ooter 
bow !, de’el a. stane o’ Shetland did: we ‘see, 
except da tap o’ Roeness hill and da Pobies 
0’ Unst. Noo. he beguid to gro frae the sud 
east®.—So whan we had sitten a while, we 
tnik wir bow" and began to hail'; and, faith, 
before we gat in ee packie o’ tows, four men 
cood doe nae. mair dan heep da tow at da 
kaib‘k, We gat. tw'ar’-tree' fish f’ra’dat™, 
and at last sic a grit weight cam. upo’ da 
line, dat it tuik a’ mi strent to hail, and whan 
it cam to da wayl", what wis it bit a grit 
dayvel of a skate. SoI said to Tammy, dam 
her, cut: her awa, wha’s geean to row under 
her sic a dae? So he tuik da skuin® and sneed 
da tombe?. And at last we got in wir tows, 
and, faith, we’d gotten a braw puckle o’ fish. 
Noo, says I, lads, i’ Gon’s name, fit da mast 





 Festum St. Martini Bullientis ?—> Last year, 
— A sufficient quantity: of bait.—* Stones used: 
for sinking the lines or tows.—¢ Laid theirslings. 
to sea-ward.—! Threw their last — 
& It began. to blow an. increasing™breé the 
south-east.—". Buoy.—! Haul—* Keep the lines 
at. the thowl on which: they-rest in hauling—_ 
' Two or three.—™ For all that.—" Gunwale of 
the boat’ Knife-—P Cut’ the’line.to. which the 
hook is attached. 
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and da saiit, da east tide is rinning, 
and . avealh went he eat saan bins Seb 
guid starn, and as we gae s 
made water of o da fo fait cat Glen 
he he took Blackie’ aff 0’ dashkair taft*, 
pa Aan i= Ga shat. Ren) cried te 
é for Gop’s sake to strik da head oot 9’ 
Se drink kig and ouse"da boat; da watter 
wis up at da fasta bands*, bit wi’ Gov’s help 
we her toom’d’ before anither watter 
cam, the east tide ran aff, noo said I, 
lads, we'll tak doon da sail and row in upon 
him. Caren Set npseoene vee da wast tide 
made, a ran east upon 
him, and faith welay apo" Vallyfeld in Uns, 


| We Wi rowing an’ sailing till, b 
hay hears ao we fst bbl 4 by 
o'clock gt night... O man, dat wis a foul dae ! 
Ty the foregoing specimen of the modern 
Shetland dialect, a curious circumstance is 
the omission of the neuter pronoun if, and 
the personification of Kock object by the 


8 


words Ae and she. Although some Scottish 

are evidently introduced into the 
. yet they are delivered with an 
mnuneiation and aecent resembling 
no provincial dialect of Britain that I have 
ever heard, being no doubt referable to a 
Nerwegian origin. 

@ Put the mast and reef the sail._—* Her- 
cules. —* aftermost thwart but one.—‘Gil- 
bert.—" Bale.—* Pieces of wood that cross the 
beat to strengthen it under the thwarts.— 
¥ Emptied. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JAPAN. 


M. Titsingh’s work is so curious, that it 
demands a continuation of our notice ; but as 
literary novelties are very rife at this season 
of the year, we shall not dwell longer upon 
it than seems indi ble to a fair review 
of a royak quarto. Indeed a list of sove- 
reigns with odd names, and odd exploits, 
would hardly be thought of interest in our 
pages, though in the work itself the one is 

istorically expedient, the other occasion- 

amusing,~-The naming of children in 

fapan, as almost every where else, is a cere- 
mony of some note. 

The children of persons of distinction re- 
ceive a mame the seventh day after their 
hicth. Among the lower classes,. boys are 


not named till the expiration of thirty days, 
anh pints at me. The aeothte 
aunt, or some t female of the family, 


catries the infant to the temple. The priest, 
with his hands clasped, holds in one of them 
a small ¢oral with bells, and in the other a 
buneh of paper. The names of the three 
wealthiest persons of the family are given to 

Linger he selects one, — he 
promeunces with a voice, at the same 

, time waving his Wah ed the child. 

The use of a purple bamboo cane is a 
mark of the highest distinction which a 
sovereign of Japan can bestow on a subject. 
Such precious honours rarely occur twice in 











acentury. The following description of’ 

fay shows how ingenious hese people ere 
in mechanism. There were : 

@ by Fakeda, for 

Bed paid one hutdred 


-|is always accompanie 


that when made to float in a bowl of sakki, 
the servant would open the parasol and fol- 
low his mistress, who went first. 

The little stories introduced in the private 
annals which serve for Japanese history, 
are not always so interesting as they are 
characteristic—we select one : 

When the Djogoun gees out a-shooting, he 

by some of the guards 
of his apartments. These men may indeed 
clay exemption from this duty, if they have 
killed a bird with an arrow. Fane-kingero 
had not yet been so lucky, though he had 
often attended the prince on these occasions ; 
the was overcome with shame, and his friends 
were much distressed on his account. Yosi- 
moune took him once more with him on a 
shooting party to Megouro; but he was as 
unsuccessful as ever, and was the more mor- 
tified, as he was afraid that his awkward- 
ness might cost him his life, or at least his 
place. The Djogoun, on their return to the 
palace, perceived under the new bridge, rear 
the gate of the Tiger, a great quantity of 
carp. He ordered Kingero to shoot one. 
Kingero discharged an arrow, and having 
killed a carp, presented it to the Djogoun. 
He was complimented upon this teat by the 
whole retinue of the prince. It was conjec- 
tured that the Djogoun was desirous, by way 
of conferring a particular favour, to afford 
him an opportunity of retrieving his charac- 
ter; for the number of the carp was so great, 
that it would have been difficult not to hit one 
of them. 

One of the soldiers who form the usual 
escort of the Djogoun, and who had that day, 
according to custom, to carry his sabre in a 
wooden box on his shoulder, had the misfor- 
tune to fall. The inspector reported the ac- 
cident to the Djogoun, and asked what pu- 
nishment should be inflicted on the soldier. 
“¢ How can he have deserved punishment,”’ 
replied the monarch, “ since, notwithstand- 
ing his fall, and though he has hurt himself, 
he never suffered the box to drop from his 
shoulder? ” 

In a literary paper it would be inexcusable 
not to quote a sample of the poetry of the 
country *—an afflicted princess writes thus : 


Woudje kotowa 
Tsousouki ga fara no 
Tsougou namida 
Kousa na tomoto wa 
Nawa sigoure tsousou. 


—‘$ Our misfortunes follow one another like 
the links of achain. Though my garments 
are moistened with my tears, my eyes are 
incessantly filled afresh with them.” * * 
The Japanese (we are further informed) 
suffer no event at all worthy of remark to 
ass without making it a subject for exercis- 
- their passion for er To afford some 
idea of the nature of their poetical composi- 
tions and the energy of their language, I 
shall here give some of the pieces written on 
occasion of the death of Yamassiro. 
Ki-ra re ta wa 
Ba ka to si yo ri to 
Ki Kou ta fa ya 





* The two poetical works held in the highest 
estimation in Japon are, the Ko-kin-djou, or 
collection of poems, ancien modern, by 
Kinotsoura-inki ; and the Manyo-zou, a collec- 
tion of ancient poems, from the time of Suisin- 





seth, ty Fatet-hanne-ho-mereye. Pm ty 


Ya ma mo o si ro mo 
Sa wa gou sin ban. 

“I have just learned that one of the new 
guards has excited a tumult at the castle, b 
assassinating a counsellor in his madness.” 

Ya ma si ro no 

Si ro no o ko so de 
Tche mi so mi te 
A ka do si yo ri to 
Fi to wa you nar. 

“The white robe of Yamassiro is dyed 
with blood, and every one calls him the red 
counsellor.” 

A sou ma si no 

San-no no wa tari ni 
Mi sou ma si te 

Ta no ma mo ki re te 
O tsou rou ya ma si ro. 


‘“The torrent, which in the eastern way 
runs through the village of Sanno, swelled, 
burst the dyke around the slough, and the 
castle on the mountain was overthrown.” 

Fa tsi ou ye te 

Ou me ga sa kou ra-to 
Sa kou fan nq wo 

Ta re ta ki tsou ke te 
San no ni ki ra se ta. 

“‘ Who threw into the fire the plum and 
the cherry-trees, those valuable trees, which 
are planted in boxes for the sake of .the 
beauty of their flowers? It was Sanno, who 
cut them down.” 

Ki ra re ta wa 
Ba ka dosi yo ri to 
You oube ke ni 
San no sin sa ye mi mou 
Ko re ga ten mei. 


*¢ A counsellor in madness has been over- 
thrown. If such a thing was ever heard of, 
it would be said to be a judgment of hea- 
ven.” 

The account which the avthor gives of 
the feasts and ceremonies of the Japanese 
contains much original matter. Every 
month has its national observances, in 
which the clothes, the food, the conduct of 
the actgrs, are scrupulously prescribed and 
enforced. The Court scenes go almost be- 
yond the formal etiquette of Chinese cus- 
toms. For instance, among tke proceed- 
ings of the 3d day of the new year, 


Each prince presents the Djogoun with a 
varnished cup, on which are painted, in gold, 
representations of cranes, tortoises, fir-trees, 
and bamboos, as determined by a special 
regulation. The princes of Kaga and Omi 


#| alone have a right to give saucers, on which 


is painted the figure of the xasouma, or 
cabbage. é 4 

‘The Djogoun then begins to drink zakhi. 
Meanwhile the Sozin, or master of the cere- 
monies, the only person who has the privilege 
of speaking to the Djogoun on this occasion, 
makes his report to him of the gifts presented 
by each of the princes. The zakki is poured 
out by a member of the family of Isikawa 
or Itakoura. Kouanze-dayou, or the first 


nami. The custom of singing this piece at 
public rejoicings, has been practised ever 
since the time of Yeye-mitsou, the Oe 
Djogoun, with whom it originated on the fol- 
lowing occasion : 

This prince dreamt, in the course of the 
first month, that all his teeth had areppet 





lout. This dream made him extremely m 





singer, then sings the piece intituled Sikai- : 
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choly, and give great uneasiness to his 
friends, who were apprehensive that it was 
an unlucky omen, and perhaps prognosti- 
cated the death of some one of his relations, 
They could find no other means of tranquil- 
lizing his miud, than by causing the song, 
Sikat nami, to be sung, in which there is this 
passage :— 

‘‘ The cod, Tsoumi-yosi, lived several years 
under a fir-tree ; he collected every day the 
leaves that fell from it, and attained a very 
advanced age.” 

As fa signifies both a leaf and a tooth, the 
dream was favonrably explained. The Djo- 


goun, in his joy, stripped off his cloak of 


state and gave it to the chief singer, and all 
the princes and officers who were present 
followed his example. The custom is kept 
up to this day. 

When the music is finished, the Djogoun 
takes off his kami or mantle, and gives it to 
the Kouanze-dayou; and all the princes, and 
even the life-guards, do the same. The next 
day, an inspector of the troops who accom- 
pany the Djogoun, calls in his name on the 
Kouanze-dayou, and delivers to him, in ex- 
change for the kami, ten bars of silver, each 
of the value of four ¢aé/ three mas, or alto- 
gether forty-three taél (about 8/. sterling.) 

On another occasion the Djogoun em- 
ploys himself with the poets in making 
verses; and we dare say no one criticises 
his productions so freely as we should do, 
if he sent a copy of them to the Literary 
Gazette. Probably he is as unlikely to do 
that as we are to go and eat. stewed hares 
with him, which he always does on New 
Year’s day. 

The Japanese have five great festivals, 
but as the information respecting them is 
in many particulars very curious, and our 
space this week much occupied, we shall 
ask leave to adjourn the subject and sit 
again. 





PHILLIPS’S HISTORY, &c.—2 Vols. 8vo. 


Rue.—The Greeks bordered their gardens 
with parsley and rue; and from thence arose 
their proverb, ‘“‘ You are vot yet arrived at the 
perecs and rue.” This proverb was applied 

y the Greeks to those who were about to 
undertake an enterprise, and had not begun 
it; for the garden could not be entered with- 
out passing the border of rue. 

That man who is blessed with reason, 
should study the virtues and powers of plants 
is natural; but that animals should be aware 


of their efficacy is truly astonishing: and of 


this the rue affords a curious instance. The 
weasel will eat rue as a preservative, when 
he hunts for rats, or before he tights with 
them; and in hot couutries, where serpents 
are found, the weasel. will eat rue before at- 
tacking them, to prevent, as is supposed, 
the effects of poison. 

This is noticed by Pliny. 

Sugo.— Among the singularities of this 
plant or tree in its native soil, is its slow 
growth at first, when it appears as a mere 
shrab, so thickly set with thorns as to keep 
off all intrusion; but as soon as the stem is 
formed, its increase is rapid, until it has 
reached about thirty feet in height, and six 
feet in cireumference.. During this rapid ex- 
Roreinn it imperceptibly loses its thorns. 

hen the tree has reached its maturity, a 
whitish powder transpires through the pores 
of the leaves, and adheres to their extremi- 





ties. On this intimation of their being filled 
with pith, the Malays cut them down near 
the root, and divide them into several sec- 
tions, which are then split into quarters. 
The bark, which is ligneons, isnot often more 
than an inch in thickness, and the entire body 
of. the tree is filled with a multitude of fibres, 
interwoven one with another, enclosing in the 
centre the fat or gummy pith, which forms 
the Sago as brought to us. This pithy sub- 
stance, being scooped out of the quarters, is 
diluted in pure water, and then strained 
through a bag of fine cloth to separate the 
gummy substauce from the fibres. After this 
paste has evaporated part of its moisture, 
it is thrown into earthen vessels, where it 
dries and hardens into globular particles of 
various sizes ; but its general appearance is 
much like the seed of the radish plant, 

Sago will keep good for many years: the 
finest sort makes a delicious jelly ; and when 
made into puddings and baked, it is one of 
the best dishes that can be given either to 
children or infirm old persons. The Indians, 
through a principle of humanity, reserve the 
finest of their sago for the aged and afflicted. 

Spinage —Mr. Phillips quotes many au- 
thorities in praise of sorrel and spinage: 
on the latter subject he adds, 

The anthor discovered a marine plant which 
he considers a true species of spinage, grow- 
ing on the beach between Worthing and 
Lancing in Sussex, the leaves of which are 
as thick as those of cabbage, and the flavour 
very superior to the common spinage ; yct it 
is neglected by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and suffered to wither on the shore, either 
through ignorance of its quality, or their fear 
of eating any herb that has not found its way 
into either the market or the garden, As 
it is a perennial, it cannot fail of being a va- 
luable addition to the gardens of those who 
have residences near the sea. It should be 
sown on a heap of decayed sea-weed, co- 
vered with large gravel or small flints. The 
root is of the tap kind, but often branches 
among the stones on the beach; it is sweeter 
than even the carrot. The flowers are formed 
of five petals of a pale green colour, but of 
so solid a nature that when expanded they 
cannot be closed without breaking ; but to 
counteract this apparent inconvenience, and to 
secure the pollen from the weather, to which, 
from its natural situation it is particular! 
exposed, each petal forms a kind of hood, 
under whose roof the.chives thrust their fe- 
cundating heads, until the stigma is suffi- 
ciently matured to receive the farina, when 
the chives by bending to a quarter circle 
extricate their loaded balls for the purpose 
of impregnation. The stigma is solitary, 
and slightly cut in three at the top, Its 
blossoms, which may be found in the months 
of Angust and September, are worth the 
inspection of the curious, who will see in 
them that nothing in nature is too minute to 
be perfectly formed, and suited for its situa- 
tion and security in producing its species. 

‘The articles Sugar and Tea occupy a con- 
siderable space in the last volume, but we 
can only quote the last paragraph :— 

It-has been the fashion in this: country for 
some years,’ in the higher circles, to serve 
tea-ices, or rather tea-creams frozen; for 
evening parties and hot rooms, it certainly is 
the most agreeable way of taking this re- 
freshing extract. These ices should be made 
of .the finest green tea, without any mixture 
of black, ‘ : 





rein nin resin eli 

Fruffles—The histery of this vegetable. 
growing with the earth has always been 
thought remarkable, but if any wonder is: 
attached to the propagation of a mere mush= 
room ball in this way, the following is still 
more extraordinary :— 

M. Langsdorff, the Russias Consul at Ria 
de Janeiro, has discovered in his grounds, in 
that country, another phenomenon in nature 
history, which is a plant (as he states) having 
the singular property of producing not only 
its roots and stem, but also its flowers and 
seed-vessels, entirely under the surface o 
the earth. 

With this notice we must conclude our 
review of Mr. Phillips’ useful and entertain- 
ing work, which, when it assumes its proper 
dimensions and form, will be most deserv- 
ing of the public favour, : 

*.* A correspondent tells usin a jocular vein, 
that he has tried and cannot -break a glass by 
rubbing it with parsley, as Mr. Phillips says may 
be done: we refer him to that ‘gentleman, aving 
ourselves at present but a poor stock of glass. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Ninth Century. 


Ir was during this century that many of 
the Northern States of Europe received the 
Gospel, through the pious labours of Me- 
thodius and Cyril, brothers, natives of 
Thessalonica, and monks.of a noble family. 
Cyril first went on a mission to the Chazari, 
a tribe of the Turci, the most powerful na- 
tion of the Huns then in European Scythia. 
His next mission, assisted by Methotlius 
was to the Bulgarians, a nation of the Slavi, 
who inhabited the moderm Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and part of Hungary. Thétice ‘they 
passed into Moravia, and in timé visited 
nearly all the Slavonian tribes. For these 
people they invented an alphabet, formed 
principally of the Greek capitals, and trans- 
lated the Scriptures and Liturgy into’ the 
new tongue. The characters are usually 
called Cyrillian, and the alphabet ‘the Ser- 
vian of anciént Russian: both were ap- 
proved by Pope John viri.; and indeed 
their importance to the propagation of 
Christianity may be estimated when we 
reflect on the number of dialects into which 
the Slavonian had branched, and the multi- 
tude of people who understoéd no‘other. Re- 
land enumerates no fewer than thirteen, 
the Cyrillic, Bulgaric, Dalmatic, Croatic, 
Slavonic, Bohemic, Polonic, Vandalic, Lu 
satic, Muscovitic, or Russic, Carnioli¢, Nova 
Zemblic, and Wallachie. Cyril died ity 870. 


The eldest printed edition of the Slayo- 
nian Scriptures, and the first book printed in 
the languagé, is the’Pentateuch, in 4to. It 
was translated by Francis Scorino, a phy- 
sician, and printed at Prague in ‘is on 
good paper, in beautiful Cyrilliah characters, 
and with few or no abbreviations. The 
second page. of the title is ornamented, or 
rather disgr with a representation of an- 
gels combating with infernal spirits ; above 
them the Holy Trinity, under the form of an 
old man with three faces, lifting up. his bens 
as if to bless them, whilst the angels offer 
him crowns. 

The first book printed at Moscow, was the 
Acts and Erisyies of TH8 AposTsea, in 1654 
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in the time of the Czar Ivan Wasilovitsch. 
The characters and ocfacy Pay sr Sor 
latter was i ‘om : 
since in Gk andeathion, the Czar applied 
to those nations who were most capable of 
affording him aid and instruction in the es- 
tablishment of printing in his dominions. In 
the library of the Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburg, a copy of this rare edition is 
preserved, which a soldier found by chance, 
and presented to the academy in 1730. 

The whole Bible, from the version of Me- 
thodius and Cyril, was ted at Ostrog, 
1581, fol. and again at Moscow, 1663, fol. 
The ian, or ancient Russian, is still the 
authorised version of the Russian church, 
os scarcely intelligible to the common 
people. 


In England the —< Alfred produced 
great results, but it has been illustrated so 
often in every shape, that it is unnecessa’ 
for us to repeat in detail the acts by whic 
he contributed wey largely to the diffusion 
of learning, and the consolidation of laws 
and seg in his dominions, previous to 
his death at the early age of 52 in October 
900 or 901, We shall here, therefore, close 
the epitome of the leading Biblical facts of 
@ century, not very distinguished in the 
growing gloom of the dark ages. 


a 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.) 


To AnneraL, to Angab. v. a. I take this 
verb to have been derived from the Latin 
anhelare, to breathe, to blow—originally 
from the Greek Aw—a sound of primitive 
mere: 

_In glass manufactories, and wherever 
vitrification is produced, the annealing is 
nothing more or less than the effect of the 
anhelation of the bellows at play, or of a 
strong draught of air let into the furnace in 
order to fan the flame and impart to it a 
ets mains poem. The H a. anes 

ropt in anneal is compensate e 

du aiiatien of the liquid N. a 
e difficulty of explaining the word 
“ unanealed” or “ unannealed” in the 
speech of the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
might be solved by referring it to this 

Etymon.— Unanealed, that is to say, not 
breathed upon by the minister of presumed 
forgiveness and final absolution. the Saxon 
aclan, offered by Johnson as an Etymolgy— 
shows that aw, Gr. aelan Sax. and anneal or 
aneal Engl. are near relations to the Latin 
‘anhelo—Besides, does not Pliny use the soft 
and vanishing word anhelatio to express 
those tender und ag sm hues which Na- 
ture, in her ample laboratory, anielat, an- 
neals, or breathes upon precious stones, 
om which page po the various mam- 
mellations, - - -,* most imperceptible 
glances of colours in agates, onyxes, &c. 
are produced ? - - the lambent flame of sub- 
terraneous lightnings, during the internal 
convulsions of some parts of the globe, may 


* The MS. of the word here used is bl 
ahd’ our correspondent’s disquisitions ace oa? 





mirable, that we dare not venture to supply, —Zd. 





‘have wrought those versatile and. evanescent 


beauties on the concretions of the earth. 

Asp, Aspic. s. [ Aspis, Lat.] A venomous 
sort of serpent, the bite of which causes 
death, Some Etymologists derive the name 
from Aspicere, to look at, on account of the 
fabulous power of this snake to kill by sight 
—aspectu. But this singular prerogative 
seems to have ap ined to another ser- 
pent called Basilisk—and they certainly 
were two distinct species of the poisonous 
tribe ; since we read in Ps. xc. of the Vul- 

ate, “‘ Super aspidem et Basiliscum am- 
ulabis,” &c. Thou shalt tread upon the 
asp and the Basilisk. 

The word 7}¥BN—Apheh, is used (Job 
xx. 16.) for a viper—which in fact is an 
asp, yet the verb DDN asap, or asp—ap- 
pears to be the thema—it means to gather 
or coil oneself round, as serpents do—(hence 
Coluber, Lat. Couleuvre, Fr. an adder) from 
the same root, branches off the Greek Aoms 
—a shield—because it was of such a shape 
as not badly to represent a snake coiling 
itself round, with its watching head rising 
a little in the centre, like the umbo or centra 
knob on a Buckler. The Latins took up 
the word, and used it both for the original 
and the copy—the serpent and the shield. 
It came down to us in its original purity, 
and we retain Asp. Therefore instead of 
saying Asp from the Greek, or Latin Aspis— 
we should say Aspis from Asp—Hebr. 

Pliny has rendered this odious and Icthi- 
ferous creature interesting under another 
point of view—B. viii. c. 23. The text runs 
thus in Philemon Holland's translation, 
Lond. 1634, with its spelling and punctu- 
ation. 

“ This pestilent creature, as venomous as 
he is, has one point yet of understanding, or 
affection rather. You shall not see them 
=e abroad but two and two together 
male and female, as if they were yoked to- 
gether: and unneth or not at all can they 
live alone withvut their mate ; so thatif one 
of them be killed, it is incredible how the 
other seeks to be revenged: it pursueth the 
murderer and knoweth him again among a 
number of people, be they never so many: 
him it courseth and layeth for his life; not- 
withstanding what difficulties soever; he 
breaketh through all, be it never so far 
thither, and nothing may impeach this re- 
venging humor, unlesse some river be be- 
tween to keep it backe, or that the par 
make speed to escape away in great haste.” 


How singular it is to find between this 
serpent and the dove such noble rivalry for 
conjugal affection. It reminds me of this 
beautiful dialogue between the turtle dove 
anda traveller : ; 


Trav. Que fais-tu dans ce bois, plaintive tour- 
terelle ? 
Dove. Je gemis, j'ai perdu ma compagne fidelle— 
Trav. Ne crains-tu pas que l’oiseleur 
Ne te fasse perir comme elle ? 
Dove. Si ce n’est lui, ce sera ma douleur. 


The naiveté of these few most pathetic 
lines (quoted by the jesuit, Father Bou- 
hours) bids defiance to any sort of transla- 
tion. 1 have seen a le one in Latin, 





but much inferior in simplicity and exqui- 
site sweetness to the original. 


SSS 
Count Lacépede, in his “ Histoire des 
Ovipares,” gives a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the Asp, under the title of “ Vipére 
d’Egypte,” the Egyptian Viper, or Cleo- 
patra’s Asp; and the curious circumstance 
of its poison leading to death in the arms 
of sleep, is found in one of the frag- 
ments of a poem unrolled from the Hercu- 
laneum MSS. 


ee ae Tumet ille veneno, 

Aut, pendente suis cervicibus Aspide, mollem 

Labitur in Somnum, trahiturque libidine mortis. 
Herc. MSS, co!, vi. 

eccee Impregnated with poison dire 

He swells—or, stung by asps that hang and writhe 

Around his brawny neck, reclines in sleep, 

Weak, drowsy, longing for a pleasing death. 


In his forcible description of this {most 
dangerous creature, Lucan says: 


A fatal serpent from the dusty heath 
Rear’d first her head, and swollen throat beneath, 
All puff’d with thick’ning gore—The Asp, whose 


bane 
Lulls down to sleep, but ne’er to wake again. 
Cold, to cold climates loath to seek her way, 
On Nile’s old sedgy banks she’d rather stay— 
But Roman avarice, for lucre, grasps 
On death itself, and trades in Libyan asps. 


By this “ traffic of Asps,” the poet means 
the great quantity of them brought to 
Rome to make, as they do still at Venice, 
the famous nostrum called Theriaca, the 
reputation of which has long been ex- 
ploded. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Tue lectures of the Society of Bonnes 
Lettres in Paris, commenced a few days 

with a discourse by M. Duvicquet. 
it toned jun. is to deliver the course 
of lectures on Morality, and M. Nicolet, 
the Secretary of the Bureau of Longitude, 
is to lecture on Astronomy.—The Society 
has appointed the weekly Journal, entitled 
Les Annales de la litterature et des arts, 
to give detailed reports of it sittings. This 
publication is conducted by MM. Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, Raoul Rochette, Charles 
Nodier, Ancelot, and several other persons 
of note. 

At the extraordinary sitting of the French 
Academy on the 9th of Jan., M. Ourry 
presented his poem, entitled, The Plague 
of Barcelona, or French Devotedness ; 
M. Massabieu, his work On the Spirit of 
Political Institutions ; and M, de Jomard, 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, presented a Collection 
of Observations and Memoirs on ancient 
and modern Egypt. M. Lemontey read 
two historical notices, the one on Madame 
de Lafayette, and the other on Madame 
Deshouliéres. M. Charles Lacretelle read 
a fragment On the impressions of _ 
pathy produced by Tragedy, extracted from 
his work entitled, Moral and Literary 
Studies.—The sitting terminated with the 
reading of a Reply by M. Frangols de 
Neufchatel to a new system on the author 





of Gil Blas. 
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TRAVELLING BY STEAM. 


We are informed that the possibility of 
travelling and transporting goods in car- 
riages moved by steam, will soon be tried 
on a most extensive scale. So confident 
are the projectors of their success, that, not 
contented with securing their means by 

tent in England, they have made them- 
selves citizens of Holland and France, and 
taken such steps in Germany as will enable 
them to try their experiment over half 
Europe simultaneously, We are not in- 
structed in the details of this invention, or 
rather application of invented principles in 
mechanism, and in the use of that powerful 
agent, Steam ; but persons of judgment in 
such matters speak in sanguine terms of 
the plan. 





FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH GALLERY.—Modern Art. 


Wir a vision more clear than our first 
glance would admit, we are prepared to 
speak more in detail (though now, from the 
pressure of other matter, very shortly) of this 
exhibition, and, as usual, to offer our re- 
marks without the dogmas or the pedantry 
of criticism. 

No, 48. Diagram of the Battle of Water- 
loo, by G. Jones. This subject, of the first 
interest, as crowning the eventful struggle 
of our age, claims also the first place in our 
Notice; especially as it is but just to pro- 
nounce it the best that has been offered to 
the attention of the public. In the face of 
many repetitions of the same scene, and 
even in that of his own performance, our 
artist has arranged his order of Battle, and 
combined an astonishing mass of circum- 
stantial detail. The whole furces us to re- 
member that Mr. Jones, in addition to his 
skill as a painter, has a knowledge of mili- 
7 tactics beyond that of any other artist, 
and can, consequently, avail himself more 
effectually of local relations, and of oral in- 
struction, to illustrate his work, Hence it 
is, that in viewing the Battle of Waterloo 
from his pencil, we feel ourselves trans- 
ported to the spot; indeed, so clear and dis- 
tinct appears the scene before us, that per- 
haps we give less credit to the performance 
than is really its due, and take for granted 
that it could have been treated in no other 
way. But to speak more technically of this 
performance, the effect is sufficiently con- 
centrated for all the purposes of the sub- 
ject, and in the scattered groupes there is 
no insubordination to the principal charae- 
ter: the means and execution apply equally 
well to the end, and are skilful without 
being obtrusive. Neither must we omit to 

mention the style and grandeur of the sky, 
than which nothing can be mure suitable, 
and few things more difficult to accomplish. 
That the figures seem somewhat small, was 
unavoidable where so wide a field had to be 
taken ; and it is also to the truth of the de- 
tails that we must attribute the disposition 


on the fore-ground (though we should think 
minuteness of execution a fault) is to our 
eye unnaturally bright; surely a cloth or 
other consistent expedient might have been 
found to earry out that colour, 


No, 94. The Larder Invaded. Edwin 
Landseer. Few could paint up to the 
character of this subject in point of exe- 
cution, and it would be still more vain 
to attempt giving an adequate idea of 
it by our descriptive powers. In our re- 
marks on the performance of this extraor- 
dinary young artist in the last Exhibition 
at Somerset House, we singled out his 
picture, in the anti-room, of the monkey and 
the dog, which we considered to be a con- 
summation of effect, in brilliancy and har- 
mony of colouring. The present picture, 
however, has left it far behind, and in point 
of finish unites a fluency and transpa- 
oe | of pencil, with a vigour and beauty of 
touch we scarcely imagined attainable. It 
is equally remarkable, that the effect’as a 
whole is in nowise diminished, ner the cha- 
racter and expression of the animals lost, in 
the lustre of the brilliant mass. 

No. 121. The Watchful Sentinel is also 
a fine specimen of Mr. Landseer’s powers, 
and exhibits that faithful animal the Dog 
in a point of view far more teful to the 
feelings than when seen in the act of tear- 
ing and lacerating his species. 

No. 108. A View of London—Somerset 
House Stairs. 17’. C. Hofland. The forms 
which this view presents are few, but inter- 
esting: the simplicity of that part of the 
building on the left contrastsadvantageously 
with the objects more remote. ‘The dome 
of St. Paul’s rises near’ the centre of the 
icture, and is with the other buildings re- 
ected in the water. The atmosphere is 
very happily managed, and the tone and 
colouring harmonious and mellow. 


Nos. 130 and 133, by the same Artist ; 
the first, Brecon, South Wales; the other 
a Study from Nature, and painted on the 
spot. These are beautiful little studies, and 
executed with Mr. Mofland’s usual skill and 
adroitness, 

Nos, 14 and 16. Landscapes by I. Stark, 
are in the excellent style uf this painter of 
nature, and justly entitled to attention, from 
the beauty of their execution, and the ex- 
— effect of woodland scenery which 
they exhibit. 

Nos. 69, aStudy; 128, Sketch from Gray; 
164. 186. Venus & Cupid, Cupid & Psyche. 
W. Etty. Though the works of this Artist em- 
brace so much of what belongs to the School 
of Design, together with that beauty of form 
which the imagination can alone supply, 
we are inclined to think, notwithstanding 
the elegance and variety of his fancy, that 
he is carrying colouring, or rather co- 
lours, to a wanton excess; and as we know 
the power of his pencil, and the accuracy 
with which he can copy the works of Titian, 
we hope he will not be seduced altogether 
from the path of nature, but occasionally 
give us a variety in more chastened hues 
than these subjects exhibit. 





of the battle groupes. The blue of a horse 





Sa 
able Artist, it is impossible not to repeat 
the words of P. Pindar :— 

« The blue on China mugs is here surpass’d.”” 

A single example of Mr. Etty’s style 
would enrich any collection, a number 
would be monotonous, and yet glaring. We 
trust this remark will not escape his re- 
flection, and be received as kindly as it is 
meant. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETIC SKETCHES. 
Sketch Fourth, 

T do love 
These old remembrances—they are to me 
The heart’s best intercourse; I love to feel 
The griefs, the happiness, the wayward fates 
Of those that have been, for these memories 
Hallow the spot whereon they linger, and 
Waken ont kindliest apmpathies, 
THE shore was reefed with rocks,,whose rugged 
sides 
Were venturous footing for the fowler’s step : 
They were shaped out in wild and curious forms, 
Above all jagged and broken, but below 
The waves had worn the shaggy points away ; 
For there they rave incessantly. When last 
I past along the beach, it was at eve, 
A summer's eve, stormy, but beautiful ; 
I could but look upon the western sky, 
The rest was hidden from my view ; but there 
The day had spent its glory. One rich light 
Broke thro’ the shadow of the tempest’s wing, 
While the black clouds, with gold and purple edged, 
Caught every moment warmer hues, until 
’Twas all one sparkling arch, and, like a king 
In triumph o’er his foes, the Sun-god t 
The blue depths of the sea ;—the waters 
Were ruffled with the storm, and the white foam 
Yet floated on the billows, while the wind 
Murmured at times like to an arigry child, 
Who sobs even in his slumber. id the rocks 
That rose stern barriers to the rebel waves, 
There was one spot less rugged than the rest : 
Some firs had taken root there, and waved o’er 
The entrance of a cave, where Grecian bards 
Had said some Sea-maid. dwelt, and decked the 

place 
With ocean treasures, for the walls were bright 
With crystal spar: In sooth, it seemed just formed 
For some fair daughter of the main; at noon 
Here she might bind her hair with shells, and wake 
Her golden harp. But now a legend's told 
Of human love and sorrow—it is 
The Cavern of the Pirate’s Love :—her fate 
Is soon and sadly tald: she followed one, 
A lawless wanderer of the deep, for whom 
She left her father’s halls. A little while 
She might know happiness—it is the heart 
That gives the colour to our destiny. 
But lovely things are fleeting—blushes, sighs, 
The hours of youth, smiles, hopes, and minstrel 
- dreams, 

Spring days and blossoms, music’s tones, are all 
Most fugitive ; and swifter still than these 
Will love dissolve into forgetfulness. 
She was deserted. For awhile this cave 
Was her sad refuge ; for awhile the rocks 
Echoed her wild complainings. I can deem 
How she would gaze upon the sea, and think 
Each passing cloud her lover's bark, ’till, hope 
Sickened of its own vanity, and life 
Sickened with hope, she passed and left a tale, 
A melancholy tale, just fit to tell 
On such an eve as this, when sky and sea 
Are sleeping in the mute and mournful calm 





In looking upon the pictures of this very 


Of passion sunk to rest. “i LE. L. 
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‘LINES, 
Would I could find some happy spot, 
Remote from worldly grief or care, 
Oh! then how blessed would be my lot, 
With some loved one the bliss to share. 


Alas! in vain I look around 
This scene of folly, strife, and woe, 
And feel, the wisest have not found 
The seat of happiness below. 


Yet I have had my share of ie ' 
Thro’ many a happy youthful day ! 

And there is One, lea thrilling kiss 
Can charm my heaviest griefs away. 


Yes, lovely fickle wavering thing, 
Oh, Woman! soother of each ill, 
Tho’ Hope be fled, to thee we cling, 
Ferget thy faults, and love thee still. 
Frep. BeaucuaMpe. 


EPIGRAMS—FROM THE FRENCH, 


On a Gaming House. 
To this dark cave three gates pertain, 
Hope, Infamy, and Death, we know :— 
*Tis by the first you entrance gain, 
By the last two alone you go. 
On Life. 
Life is to me a burthen, for alone 
In this throng’d world my lonely tent I pitch ; 
Relations, friends, to me are lost, are gone ! 
Whatall dead? No! the same, they've all got 
tich. EUTHA. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—No. ITI. 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de l’Academié. 
THE SPREE AND BULL HANK! 

Tr was announced in that venerable and 
moral Subbath Paper, the Weekly Despatch 
or Fancy Gazette, of Sunday last, that on 
‘Tuesday there would be a “ Spree” within 
six miles of town, in which Stockton would 
have a set-io with the Sailor Lad ; and, so as 
no gemman might go without a day's suffi- 
ciency of amusement, a Bull-hank and other 
Sports would succeed the fight. 

It so happened, that the place of meeting 
was appointed near the residence of a gen- 
tleman with whom we are acquainted, and 
who kindly invited us to take this oppor- 
tunity for witnessing an exhibition of what 
is, if not a national feature, distinctly a 
London characteristic. It was therefore a 
Show, which having seen, we are inclined to 
think that a journal of our motions may 
have a good deal of novelty and amusement 
in it, not merely for our country and foreign 
readers, but for ninety-nine in a hundred 
of those who delight in our eightpenny im- 
pressions, 

Having taken instructions from a connois- 
seur of scientific attainments, we exchanged 
our usual sober literary suit of black for one 
which would save us trom being smoked and 
plundered by the companions with whom we 
were about to.associate. We indeed thought 
this upnecessary, as we were to be under 
the guidance and protection of several 
Leaders in the Ring; but on being assured 
that it was a point of principle with many 


AND 





——— 
chance away,” or in other words, to appro- 
priate whatever valuables a friend displayed, 
when they could do so skilfully, we yielded 
to the expediency of the case, and left at 
home our watch and purse, taking only, as 
advised, a few ‘* whites and . browns,” 
(shillings and pence,) for current expences. 
Our equipment consisted of a canary, or 
yellow Barcelona, about the neck ; the hat 
last laid aside for impropricty of appear- 
ances ; a plant, alias cudgel, in hand; and a 
Poodle upper Benjamin, or rough white 
great coat, with prodigious pearl buttons, 
and pockets on each side to stick the hands 
into in a knowing fashion. Thus fitted for 


the barouche, the inside containing half a 
dozen. as raw as ourselves, and as curious to 
be spectators of the Sports. Except, how- 
ever, one individual, namely, Mr. Eales the 
celebrated pugilist, one of the most beauti- 
ful sparrers. say the amateurs, and in 
reality one of the best behaved persons 
which the profession of the Fancy has to 
boast within its circle, (we beg pardon, 
ring.) He was.ovr Mentor in the plan of 
opera:ions, and, what was as essential, our 
safeguard in the hour of peril: a glance 
from his eye warned off the expertest pick- 
pocket, and the uplifting of his arm threw 
to a distance the boldest intruder. A gem- 
man rigged like ourselves, in the poodle 
coat, &c. got up behind the carriage to take 
caré that we had not more lacqueys than 
Cinderella, when she went to the Prince’s 
grand ball; and away we rattled about high 
noon. 

Between town and Kilburn our mind 
was cogitative upon the Gladiatorii ludi 
of Rome — those bloedy. massacres of 
Athlete in conits with each other and 
with animals; : pon the bull fights of 
Spain,—the dearcst enjoyments of the dark- 
eyed and tender-souled ladies of that bril- 
liant land; upon the like exhibitions in 
modern Italy,—where the shadow alone 
remains, and the mockery of combat is as 
nerveless and. effeminated as the people, * 
The English practice (said we to our- 
selves, in a private manner,) dees compre- 
hend a redeeming quality or two, however 
slight they may be in the balance against the 
array of objections which start up to oppose 
them. Ithas somealliance with bdapetency 
of spirit and action; in the better ranks of 
life it affords a healthful exercise, and even 
in the lowest inspires a sort of mercy and 
honour which might have worse substi- 
tutes among the human passions. It may 
seen! strange that we enumerate mercy 
where the most obvious feature is brutality ; 
but when we observe the forbearance towards 
a fallen adversary, and the repugnance to 
do really serious injury to another, which 
these uninstructed blackguards exercise, we 





* Bear hunts in Germany, such as our King 
rereusly enjoyed; Whale hunts in Shetland. such 
as Sir ter Scott describes; Elephant hunts 
in India, such as Governors Gene: patronize ; 
Lion hunts in Africa, cock and quail-fighting, 
and ideas of a hundred other rational amuse- 
ments, ancient and modern, also fitted across 
our brain, but left no impression, seeming as it 





of even the first men; “not te throw a 


ee 
must make this allowance; and as_for the 
honour, though it is of the bastard kind, it 
is at any rate better than no honour at 
ali. Compared with the butcheries of the 
Roman theatres, the barbarous chivalry of 
the Spanish bull-fight, and the emasculated 
hanks of classic Italy, the very ruffianism of 
England is humane, manly, and generous, 
At Kilburn, an event of importance befel 
us. We there took up Mr. Frederick Stock- 
ton, the young Sprig, destined by Fate to 
carry off the puciiene glories of a day, ren- 
dered also memorable by the accession of 
George IV. to the throne of this kingdom, 
by the presidency of Sir William Curtis at 


the seenc, we took our seat on the box of|the London Tavern dinner in anniversary 


commemoration of that circumstance, and 
by other lesser events which demand not 
the pen of the historian. Mr. Stockton is a 
promising pupil of Mr. Eales’, and_as he 
was the first prize-fighter of our intimacy, 
we made prize of him, and planted him 
beside us on the barouche box. Whether 
it was that his magnanimous heart was so 
wrapped in the anticipation of the strife and 
victory before him, or that his language and 
ours rendered an interpreter necessary for 
our mutual understanding of each other, we 
cannot tell; but the fact is, that we were 
not able to gather much of his biography. 
Where he was born and who were his pa- 
rents he did not seem very clearly to know. 
He knew that he had worked as a plasterer 
till near last Christmas when employment 
ceased, that he was ubout seventeen: years 
of age, that he weighed eight stone, and 
that he had exerted his fists and prowess on 
many occasions, and once even in a regular 
ring with a Baker at Paddington. The 
Baker, he told us, beat him, but though a 
stone and a half more weight, he stood up 
to him an hour and twenty minutes, and was 
finally borne away blind from the field. His 
adversary was now in the Penitentiary ; 
having used his hands less bonourably else- 
where, Thus conversing with an inteili- 
gent friend, it is astonishing how the toad 
is shortened: but such a: road! not in the 
company of Stockton himself, can we con- 
sent to pass it over unnoticed. For several 
miles the broad foot-path was covered with 
pedestrians hurrying to the fight. The cen- 
tre was occupied with many carts of coster- 
mongers and personages of that order, who 
were enabled to keep or hire equipages. 
Only a few horsemen, hackney and other 
coaches (this being but a second-rate con- 
cern) attended ; but the weather was fine, 
and the whole presented an animated pic- 
ture. The costermongers, &c generally 
maintained attitudes of dignified repose ; 
reclining in various picturesque positions, 
and smoking their pipes with incffable com- 
placency. Their velibles might be com- 
pared to moving altars, each sending up its 
clouds of fragrant shag in grateful odour to 
the heathen Gods. Hercules was perhape 
their immediate patron, for they bore clubs 
in emblem of his worship, and in defi- 
ance of their worships (the magistrates, of 
whom more anon ;, while Taurus was ev!- 
dently the sign in opposition to which they 
were born (quzre borne,) for they paid theif 





.were to turn with the barouche wheels. 


devotions to every other sign-on t eir way, 
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while a bull-dog’s head, popping up occa- 


sionally from the bottom of the car between 
the knees of his owner, declared their hostile 
intent against that stout animal. The 
walkers were still more motley, whether 
they trudged along in single sulkiness or in 
gabbling groupes, worthy of Hogarth, of 
Gilray, of Rowlandson, or of Cruik- 
shank. Falstaff’s soldiers must have been 
richly habited gentlemen in comparison with 
the ww of these. We could not have 
imagined that the wealth of London em- 
braced so immense # quantity of rags. The 
tatterdemalions de along, scenting the 
fair atmosphere with so many villanous 
compounds of offence to the nostrils, that 
all the incense of all the tobacco evaporated 
there served not to overcome but the rather 
to increase the effluvial horror, As we 
moved country-wards, however, purification 
gradually gained ground, and either our 
sense was blunted by use, or our neighbours 
were sweetened by the breeze into perfect 
Narcissuses. Meanwhile their countenances 
offered wide subject for physiognomical spe- 
culation and for laughter. Some were full 
of dark character—we do not allude to the 
chimney-sweepers, who were notorious in 
the crowd, but to white men of evil aspect 
and malignant expression. Others were pale 
and sickly-looking ; such as are often seen 
among artificers and manufacturers of disso- 
lute habits, whose eccupations are hurtful 
to the constitution, Many were young idle 
boys, training, tov pee. for the gaol 
and gibbet. ‘The whole combined as large 
a proportion of worthless characters, of 
pickpockets, and of felons, as could enter 
into the composition of any like given num- 
ber which this vicious Metropolis could 
spew forth from its contagious sinks. It 
was wonderful, where so many wicked pas- 
sions were congregated, that no shocking 
excess, no revolting ebullition ensued ;— 
are we'right in supposing, that had the 
occasion been any other than a boxing- 
match or a bull-bait such must have been 
the consequence? But the rabble were 
amused ; their language was disgusting,from 
its vaths, and their manvers were coarse: yet 
it is but justice to them to say that this was 
the head and front of their offending, for good 
humour pervaded their practical jokes or 
larking, and mischief never seemed to enter 
into their heads. They jested at each other's 
muddy misfortunes, threw out their slang 
salutations merrily ; and, we will bear wit- 
ness, conducted themselves better than a 
similar body of the lowest ranks (not of 
bad repute or known infamy) of any other 
country in the world would have done if so 
assembled together. This was most manifest 
when the or police-officers interfered 
with them ; for though their expected sports 
were frustrated, for aught they could tell, 
entirely, they submitted with laughter, not 
Tesentment, and retired, up to their middles 
in dirt and fatigued with a long march, with- 
out an angry murmur, far less the resist- 
ance they were strong enough effectually to 
offer. It is with uncommon pleasure we 
can say so much for our companions : it 


human nature, videlicet, that there is no 
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one so absolutely depraved as to be destitute 
of every virtue. But it is time we were in 
the field ;—the field near Roehampton. 

As we approached this spot, our eyes 
were attracted by large placards, signifying 
that if any person or persons assembled 
there in a tumultuous or riotous manner,— 
to box, or do any thing tending to a breach 
of the public peace,—they should be dealt 
with according to law. This was rather ap- 
palling to such young sinners as our party 
consisted of, and we held a council, which 
ended as most councils do, in our resolving 
to prosecute our iniquitous course, because 
the paper had ny signature of a magistrate, 
and might be therefore (one never wants 
excuses for following their inclinations) the 
unauthorized act of some meddling, im- 
pertinent, envious individual, who had 
no business to baulk usin our purposed 
recreation, We accordingly procceded to 
the field where the crowd was, passing 
ten or a dozen Bow-street officers in a 
cluster on the road, with a firm step, and 
only casting a side glance over our shoulders 
to see whether or not they were doing us 
the pleasure to form a part of our cortege. 
We were not grievously disappointed when 
we noticed that they did not do us this fa- 
vour. The field presented a striking ap- 
pearance. The trees round had _ living 
branches, and were ‘laden with fruit (a 
simile of dissimilitude) like those in the 
garden of the Hesperides. It is true that 
many of these human apples were fit for 
the drop; but why should we libel our 
comrades of the 29th of January. A sort 
of theatre was formed, of carts, wagons, 
hurdles, &c. and all'who encered by the 
gate on horseback or in carriages of every 
sort, (the pedestrians leaping over hedges 
and ditches) were obliged to pay for ad- 
mission. Among the number thus taxed, 
were sundry magistrates of the county and 
the clerk of the peace, who, having severally 
paid their shillings, joined our assembly. 
But, alas! these dragons had not come to 
guard the fruit or to partake of the revels : 
they came to forbid the spree’ The ring was 
just being sweetly beat out, when, not parti- 
cularly anxious, as we guessed, that this 
operation should be completed, probably 
not conceiving that a perfect ring was ne- 
cessary for their performances, these magi- 
strates rode into the centre of the ungeo- 
metrical figure, (such as it was) and po- 
litely intimated to us that we must disperse, 
as they could suffer no fight, nor no buil- 
hank neither, to take place there. They 
moreover made some gentecl inquiries about 
our especial friend Mr. Eales; but as he 
was not ambitious of better company than 
that in which he barouched it from London, 
he kept his station among us on a wagon, 
without pushing himself obtrusively or im- 
pudently forward. We were, of course, 
extremely pleased with this modesty, and 
having ourselves little inclination to become 
personally intimate, at this time, with the 
gentlemen in question, we descended from 
our elevation and began to retrograde. Our 
motions were watched by the multitude, 


wards London. But the game was not up. 

Much edvice was given from various quars, 
ters; the most feasible of which was to 

get out of the district over which our visi+ 
tors presided, and do as well as we could. 

This intention was confirmed hy a. yery 

civil message (it could not be less from 

Civil Authorities) delivered to us from the 

magistrates, It said they were sorry to 

interrupt our diversion, which they hoped 

would be harmless, but an information 

having been laid, it was their duty, unless 
they made themselves responsible for alk 
the ill consequences that might happen. 
Out of their jurisdiction they had no wish 

to interfere, and the good-natured messen- 
ger (we believe the Clerk of the Peace, not 
forbid todo so) pointed out a convenient spot, 
in this respect, about a couple of miles distant 
over Kingsbury bridge. Thus fortified, the 
bull was put in movement agreeably to the 

direction received —the raggamuffins follow- 
ed him, and we adjourned to lunch. Another 
whimsical scene was acted in the parlour of 
our hospitable entertainer. Our own squad 
embraced the odd mixture of independent 
fortune, of the medical, military, and mer- 
cantile professions, of pugilist, foreign 
diplumate, and Editor ; and we were rein- 
forced by gentlemen and tradesmen, bull- 
ward and citizen of the world! Cold meats, 
a barrel of excellent ale, broached on a 
side-table, and several buttles of sound 
brandy to keep out the cold, were rapidly 
vanishing before our united attacks, when 

it was announced that the beaks (such was 
the phrase) were at the gate. Men law- 
fully employed as we then were, are not so 
easily frightened as if their provender ran 
short ; and the magistrates were invited in, 
Away from the ring, the liberality and 
urbanity of English gentlemen were what 
we had to expect from them,—nor were we 
disappointed. They enjoyed our melé, and 
tasted our refreshments ; did not contradict. 
the information touching the ultra-judicial 
bounds of their province, and, no doubt, 
in order to see that no ghia i was 
committed, promised to ride over the bridge 
and take a look at the fight! In fact they 
were not afraid of the Beaks, though one of 
them had been kindly warned by a stranger 
to beware of these spvil-sports, who (he told 
him) were just coming up!! _ 

We were all again iu motion, and soon 
reached the rendezvous, a small common 
abut four miles from Town, where the 
mob had already collected. The ground 
was bad for pugilism, being wet and covered 
with small hillocks. The ring was how- 
ever made,—a singular process. Tenora 
dozen of fellows with loug whips lash away 
like furies, yelling, swearing, and belabour- 
ing the multitude till they have retreated to 
a right distance, and formed a circle of 
thirty or forty yards in diameter. "The fore- 
most ranks link their arms together, and be- 
come a sort of chain against encroachment ; 
but still the eagerness of the spectators now 
and then breaks through or disco 
this cordon, and the whole number submit 
to be mercilessly whipped out as before. 
We suspect indeed that resistance would, be, 








confirms us in a gracious opinion we have 
ever wished tq ‘cherish regarding poor 


and in a minute every face was turned to- 


a dangerous resort, for the floggers are often 
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bruisers of note, and'would instanter inflict 
a punishment on the contumacious not so 
transitory in its effects as the smart of a cut 
of cord. There is something exceedingly 
diverting too in this keeping the ring. The 


rage of the operator, his denunciations of| amusement after walking about so much ; 


vengeance, his oaths and scurrility, in a 
moment subside; and you have him in a 
wheedling tone and theatrical attitude 
of entreaty, begging gentlemen to stand 
back a little or ——— his eyes, he'll lay it 
on to them, Then the storm again—then 
the calm; the plying of the lash and the 
elegant hing. 
revious to the fight, a hat was Carried 
round to make a purse: it procured a few 
pounds in contributions of half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences. Some delay en- 
sued, in which we understood preliminaries 
were settled, the mode of battle to be half 
minute time (i. e. with‘only half minute in- 
tervals between falls and setting to again) 
the ground tossed for, or heads or tails 
whose face was to be towards the sun, and 
other necdful preparations. The lads then 
stripped, and had their small-clothes tied 
round their waists with silk handkerchiefs. 
A coat was loosely thrown over their shoul- 
ders till every thing was ready, a person 
ste into the ring with a stoy-watch in 
his hand to give the time, and all else were 
cleared out, except a Second and Bottle- 
holder for each of the combatants. The 
signal of defiance, hurling his hat in the 
air, was given by the Sailor-lad, and very 
promptly answered in a like manner by our 
new acquaintance. The rounds, as they are 
called, of prize-fights have been so often de- 
scribed, that we shall not enter upon the 
details. Suffice it to state that the parties 
engaged spar, interchange blows, wrestle 
and fall in a variety of ways, as force or ac- 
cident determines. ‘The izstant this hap- 
pens, the Second, who has been watching in 
a crouching posture and with the eye of a 
hawk a few paces off, catches up his prin- 
cipal, throws a covering over him including 
his head, sets him on‘his knee, and em- 
loys every effort to refresh and solace him. 
Hie has his arms thrown round his neck for 
support ; his face and mouth are moistened 
with a sponge ; his hands are gently rubbed 
and animated; he has a little water slightly 
impregnated with brandy occasionally ad- 
ministered ; and, in short, during these brief 
— from exertion, a great many expe- 
ients are used to comfort and invigorate 
the fighter. “ Time” is called, and he must 
be ready “ for the scratch,” or is declared 
beaten. The Bottle-holders assume similar 
attitudes to the Seconds, and the groupe 
when in action is always formed of the two 
combatants standing up to each other, of 
the four attendants nearly at equi-distant 
points, “ looting low” and watching eagerly 
as we have mentioned, and the giver of the 
time a little farther off. The Battle lasted 
aconsiderab'e while, and was not so painful 
to us as we anticipated ; for we were con- 
vinced that neither of the lads would suffer 
@ grave injury, and they contended bravely 
as well as skilfully (considering the unfa- 
vourable state of the ground) till our friend 


the ear, which stunned him so much, that 
he was compelled to yield the victory.* 

The change of place had occupied so 
much of the day that it was now becoming 
dusk, The Bull however must have a little 


it would be quite cruel to disappoint him! 
(he had only walked from loehampton, 
whither he travelled a day or two before.) 
This creature was standing quietly a few 
hundred yards from the ring during the 
fight. The moment he was ied towards it, 
the agitation, growling, and vivacity of 
a hundred bull-dogs round about, exhibited 
a singular example of animal ferocity and 
character. Their masters could with diffi- 
culty restrain them; their eyes flashed, they 
struggled to get loose, they howled with 
savage eagerness. A stake was meanwhile 
driven into the ground, and the bull fas- 
tened to it with a thick rope (to the eye, 
about an inch and a half in diameter) about 
twenty yards long. We were prepared for 
a ferocious and Cinders spectacle, and 
found ourselves agreeably mistaken. The 
horns of the bull are covered at the tips 
with a kind of composition which rounds 
them off, and prevents their goring the 
dogs. There is no laceration nor horrid 
wounds, but altogether a curious animal 
contest, softened by ingenuity of its revolt- 
ing circumstances. Whether the dames of 
Spain may or may not be absolved from the 
charge of cruelty for the fondness with 
which they dwell on the exploits and suffer- 
ings of Cacadores; sure we are that even 
an English lady might witness such a Hank 
as we saw on Tuesday, without experiencing 
an unpleasant reeling. The bull (Pritchard’s) 
was a “ master of fence,” and it was abso- 
lutely astonishing to see the tact with which 
he disposed of his bold assailants. A dog 
was freed, and rushed at the head, or rather 
nose, of the animal, with fierce activity. 
The latter was on his guard in a moment. 
His nose was so far incurved as to put his 
face on a parallel line with the ground at 
the distance of an inch or two: thus, in 
front, nothiug appeared but his shaggy 
foretop and prvtecting horns. On these the 
brave dog rushes, and is thrown aloft in air, 
or along the earth horizontally, hy the more 
powerful defendant. He recovers and re- 
turns to the charge, but the same fate 
awaits him; till, exhausted, he is taken off 
to make room for a fresh canine hero 
Sometimes two at once are permitted, and 
the bull, more harassed, repulses them 
with greater force. Away they fly from his 
horns, right and left, or together ascend the 
clouds, One descends on the back of his 
enemy; the other is caught by his master 
(stirring about as near as he dares for that 
P"rpose) ere he regains the soil, where such 
us he 

- - + + = are tumbled down amain, 
And fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 
The bull does not pursue, but coolly 
waits, and as coolly ejects his puny oppo- 
nents.. If one got hold of his dew-lap, Nis 


* Both were cockered up by their friends, and 








Stockton gave his adversary a blow below 


feet were brought into action, and he tram- 
pled down the foe ; at other times the horn 
sufficed, and it was extraordinary to see 
with how slight an effort he tossed a heavy 
dog, sprawling, to the distance of many 
yards. We should have been distressed had 
these courageous creatures been much burt, 
but though occasionally stunned for a few se- 
conds, the most furiously repelled were well 
enough to fullow their masters home, with- 
out apparent damage. 

We are afraid that our canvas for this 
Show has stretched too far. Were it not 
so, we could paint in a number of other 
figures: as it is so, we hasten to conclude. 
There was a host of evil passions in this 
day's pastimes ; but happily not one of them 
was called forth. The brutality of the ex- 
hibition was nothing to our preconception 
of it; and at night, as we were driven back 
to London, the inspiration of “ heavy wet” 
(Porter, in libations of which it is the cus- 
tom after such meetings to indulge to the 
utmost of their means) had produced no 
worse effect than the singing along the road 
of a strange-measured chant, devominated 
“ The Newgate Tune,” and of as peculiara 
character as any Gondolier’s song in Venice. 
The chorus of “ Tudic, tudie, tudie,” is un- 
like aught else of music with which we are 
acquainted. But this as well as the rest 
had its apology, if not justification in the 
general good humour. While on the top of 
the carriage looking at the fight, a hawker 
of Mar ottered a glass of gin to one of our 
party. “No! thank ye, I am full,” was 
the answer,—* If you are full of good, I 
should like to tap you,” the rejoinder. 
Another of us wanted to descend, but wis 
afraid of jumping from the height. “ Don’t 
be afear’d (cried a Jackass man hard by,) 
don’t be afear’d, Measter ; the ground is so 
soft, that if ye a’n’t buried, ye von't be 
urt!” Such were the waggeries of this 
blackguard saturnalia. One gemman in- 
vited us to a dog-fight, between the “ Chalk- 
farm dog, whose fame needed no comment,” 
and a brendle cur from Manchester, 75 lbs. 
weight ”—it was, he wrote down, for “ Fifty 
sovereigns (aside.)” Another thought we 
should like to see a rat-trial at the Cockpit, 
Westminster (not where the Court of Privy 
Councillors is held:) he assured us that 
his ‘tyke’ had slain the twenty rats in 
3 minutes and 10 seconds ;- and had it not 
been for one ‘old soger’ that shammed 
dead, would have done in 22 seconds less 
time : but all these inducements we resisted, 
hoping our readers will be satisfied that we 
have done enough in these New Pursuits of 
Literature !! 





DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday, a tragedy 
called Owen, Prince of Powys; or Welsh 
Feuds, was produced on these boards, with 
less of merit than might be wished for the 
sake of the author, and less of success than 
was desirable for the good of the house. 
It is said to be written Mr. Walker, who 
while yet a boy distinguished himself as the 
author of Wallace; from whose pen we 
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this drama.* ‘The story is more fit for a 
novel than a poem of the highest order; 
and neither the conduct of the incident nor 
the style of the composition exalt it above 
the class to which it naturally belongs. 
Owen, a prince of Powys (Mr. Kean) loves 
and is beloved by Theodora (Miss Ed- 
miston): a false friend, Madoc, (Cooper) 
is rejected by the lady, and in revenge orders 
Tudor, a vassal, (Penley) to throw her into 
the sea, when she is confided to his safe 
keeping by Owen. Tudor, however, «e- 
ceives his master, and secretly saves the 
lady, whom the latter induces Owen to be- 
lieve has eloped with another. In despair 
he rushes to battle, and is defeated by the 
English, who force him to retreat to Ma- 
doc’s castle. Here he discovers his friend’s 
treachery, and only escapes murder by the 
spectral interposition of Theodora. A great 
deal of trumpeting and fighting ensues. 
Theodora is mortaily wounded by an arrrow, 
and her lover carries her into the field, 
that is to say upon the stage, where she 
dies, Two ur three more rallies then take 
place, and Owen himself enters, pierced in 
the side, to breathe his last gasp where it 
may be seen, previous to which he assures 
the audience that he has killed Cooper with 
his battle-axe behind the scenes. In the 
first acts Mr. Pope also appears as Owen's 
father ; and we hear near the end that he 
has been cruelly butchered. Thus either 
by credible report or ocular testimony, we 
ate made to know that this is bona fide a 
tragedy ;—because it can be nothing else 
where all (the four) principal characters 
coine to untimely ends. But as we have 
said, and said with regret, no other essential 
of tragedy is presented. The language is 
hardly poetry, and, with the exception of 
about two brilliant thoughts expressed in 
brief passages, we were not struck with a 
a single fine attempt at sentiment which 
was not a failure in se, or incongruous from 
the place where it was introduced. An as- 
sassin entering his slave todrown a wretched 
woman, would not treat her or amuse his 
own solitude with an imaginative de-crip- 
tion of the surge boiling round the feck. 
and the precise way in which the whir!pool 
enzulfed its screaming victims! This is 
a cross instance of unchastised taste. But 
all this part, which is the most laboured 
and chief strength of the play, is equally 
objectionable. When the Serf has told 
Theodora that he will not destroy her, their 
maintaining a farce of screeches on the out- 
side,as if le were actually obeying his bloody 
master’s commands while he is only cheating 
him, is utterly subversive of the dignity of 
the female character, and makes her a low 
trickstress, as her accomplice in the sham- 
drowning is a Scapin invading the tragic 
realm in the shape and garb (for he is all 
over goat) of a Welsh henchman. The 
Prince ofPowys is exactly a hero of the old 
school, with more bravery than brains, for 
no one but anass could be imposed upon by 
such a bungler as Madoc. And Madoc is 
a@ very pvor villain; a mixture of fiend 


* His being the. author has since, we are glad 
to see, been publicly contradicted. ‘ 











and fool, that never existed out of a ro- 
mance. 

With materials like these, no actors could 
do much; and the actors of Drury Lane did 
worse than nothing. We do not complain 
of want of zeal or exertions, but of a mise- 
rable lack of judgment, which, combined 
with other defects, rendered the whole quite 
contemptible. There were costumes of 
many ages and naticns, from My. Kean in 
a shirt of chain-mail, to Mr, Peniey in a 
long doublet of black and white goatskins. 
Both these dresses had a bad effect. The 
mail + looked mean upon the stage, and when 
at the bottom, as most of the scenes were 
dark, caused its wearer to resemble a Ber- 
mondsey tanner in complete hide, rather 
than a warrior in complete armour, The 
only recommendation it had was, thatit de- 
cidedly hindered the performer from getting 
his hand into his breast, as he does in other 
characters ; the thrusts he obliviously made 
to accomplish this purpose, were made in 
vain. Nor did the part afford opportunity 
for the display of any great talent; and 
though the dying was a long while about, 
and in such a style of throes as no man 
ever died from a stab which he survived 
sufficiently to walk about and deliver 
speeches, we must confess that it was to 
us the most gratifying exhibition in the 
whole performance. Mr. Cooper did not 
do himself justice. He seemed to act ra- 
ther with reference to what Owen had to 
say, than to what Madoc ought to feel; 
content to be a second fiddle and unjudging 
declaimer. Miss Edmiston sustained all 
the female weight of Welsh Feuds, and nei- 
ther advanced nor diminished her fame.— 
We believe it is Prince Hamlet who men- 
tions ‘something about seeing the puppets 
play. 

OraTorto.—Wednesday, theanniversary 
of King Charles's Martyrdom, the Orato- 
rios, for the season commenced, according 
to custom. The management is with 
Mr. Bochsa, and if we may judge from the 
brilliancy of his opening, the public will 
have cause to rejoice at its being in such 
able hands. The three Acts consisted of 
a selection from the Messiah, a selection 
(quite novel) trom Rossini’s I/ Mose in 
fegitto, and a selection of miscellaneous 
pieces. ‘lo execute these, a very powerful 
band of vocal and instrumental performers 
have been enlisted. From the Italian stage 
we had the singers, Camporese, Konzi de 
Begnis (wife and husband,) Begrez, Ambro- 
getti, and Placci: of our native school, 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Goodall, Ves- 
tris, Bellchambers, Povey; and Bellamy, 
Pyne, Hawes, Tinney, Nelsan, Higman, and 
Master Longhurst. A Mr. Sapio also made 
on this occasion his debut in London. 

The theatre is handsomely fitted up; and 
the effect of the stage, on which the orches- 
tral band were finely disposed as in a cir- 
cular saloon, while the vocal force was 
ranged in front, is appropriate and splendid. 
Of the performance of Handel's sublime 
music, we shall say nothing more than that 


+ We presume it to be real—the glitter of ficti- 
tious steel is more splendid. 








it was ogee of the deepest emotions, 
especially in the parts assigned to Mrs. 
Salmon. Mr. Sapio’s tenor is unquestion- 
ably a charming organ ; but we cannot for- 
give a singer who ornaments the recitative 
of Handel; the pure and grand simplicity 
of that Composer admits of no imal, and 
Braham always displayed his judgment 
in this Oratorio, pouring out the copious 
and irresistible flood of his voice like 
a Majestic river, and without the rippling 
of a tinkling rill. 


Il Mose in Egitto did not delight us so 
much as we expected, The selection con- 
sisted too entirely of concerted pieces and 
recitative, without the relief of airs,* which 
are not only agreeable to the connoisseur, 
but absolutely necessary for the popular en- 
iertainment of so mixed an audience as that 
which fills our theatres to hear an Oratorio. 
Some of the music is beautiful, none of it 
simple. The recitative, Elcia and Osiris, 
Mrs. Salmon and Begrez, “ Colsi questo mo- 
mento,” and the following duet, “ Ah se puoi,” 
is very pleasing; the same character belongs 
to the air by (Amalthea) Camporese, * La 
pace mia ;” and the ottetto “ All’ idea,” is 
a fine composition. Much effect must be 
lost from the want of scenery, costume, &c. 
and the absurdity of being obliged to fancy 
that the ladies and gentlemen we see sitting 
in the full dress of the 19th century in Eng- 
land before us, are the representatives of 
the wives and sisters of Pharaoh and Osiris ; 
that Signor Placci (for example) is Pharaoh 
himself, and De Begni and Sapio, Moses 
and Aaron! Another stretch of the imagi- 
nation is required to suppose the dazzling 
orchestra to be the centre of the Red Sea— 
the musicians playing there like so many 
fish—and an instrumental movement the 
expression of the miraculous passage of the 
Israelites and the overthrow of their pur- 
suers. Music has its limits, and no music 
that could be invented will ever express any 
thing like this. The performer who ex- 
pressed most, to our ear, was Mr. Begrez. 

Inthe Miscellaneous Act, “ Sweet Bird,” 
from Handel's Il Penseroso, was admirably 
given by Miss Stephens, with an astonish- 
ing violin accompaniment by Mr. Mori. 
Ambrogetti threw a great deal of his buffo 
humour into the duetto “ Quell’ occhielto 
Coccoletto,” with Camporese ; and M. Vestris 
obtained her constant encore. for “ In in- 
fancy our hopes and fears.” 


During the evening, a superb Concerto 
trom Lindley’s Violoncello, and a curious 
Fantasia on the Corno Hassetto (a musical 
instrument something like a clarionet, with 
great depth of tone) by Mr. Willman, were 
loudly applauded. The house was literally 
nine to the ceiling. 





* So they are called even on the Italian side of 
the book sold at the theatre. The medley of 
Italian and English there is quite ludicrous, in- 
dependently of the translation, which is, as usual, 
doggrel, 

Mi opprime un freddo gel, 
A cold dread oppresses me, 


is rendered, ‘‘ There is a fear ‘icy coldness ;” 
which is a fair example of the wha:e, 
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- From a Paris Journal.—The Academie 
Royale de Musique and the King’s Theatre 
in London, have entered into a reciprocal 
agreement not to engage each other's aan- 
cers, Madame Anatole and M. Barré, 
having obtained leave of absence, are to 
perfurm for three months in London. They 
return to Paris about Easter, and will be 
succeeded in London by Paul and Mademoi- 
elle Noblet. M. Anatole is to be ballet 
inaster in London; and it is said that Albert 
is also engaged there for a year. ‘ 
To parody a famous expression of Mira- 
beau, it may be said that the French lan- 
guage is making the tour of the world, A 
rench Journal is now Pom at Smyrna, 
under the title of the Spectateur Orientat;| 
and another is published in the Russian 
empire, at Odessa; two French papers 
appear at Madrid, the one entitled the Re- 
gulateur, and the other the Boussole; Eng- 
land has its Courier de Londres, and several 
French Journals appear in various parts of 
Germany and Switzerland. 
Last week the shock of an earthquake 
was slightly felt in Yorkshire 
The population of the 86 departments of 
France, according to calculations made in 
1820, and the boundaries decreed by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815, amounted during 
the year 1820 to 30,407,997 individuals. 
In 1819, the births were 990,023, and the 
deaths 786,338: surplus 203,685 births. 
Turkish Declaration of War—The Ger- 
man papers have publi-hed the following 
curious declaration of war, issued in 1663 
by Mahomet IV, against Leopold, Emperor 
of Germany :— 
_ By the grace of God, the great God in 
Heaven, We Molo Mahomet god of the 
earth, renowned and powerful Emperor of 
Babylon and Judea, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, king of all earthly kings, 
mighty ruler of Arabia and Mauritania, 
Korn triumphant sovereign of Jerusalem, 
possessor of the tomb of Christ the cruci- 
tied, declare to thee, Emperor of Germany, 
to thee, King of Poland, and to all the chiefs 
of thy land, as well as to the Pope of Rome, 
his cardinals and bishops,that Weare resolved 
to attack thee with 13 kings, 1,500,000 
men on horseback and on foot, with turkish 
courage unknown to thee and thine. We 
will visit thee in Vienna thy capital, and 
pursue thee, and the King of Poland and 
all thy allies, sword in hand, burning, plun- 
dering, murdering and destroying thy coun- 
try and subjects. As for thee, thou sha!t 
suffer the most horrible death that can be 
imagined. As thy government is weak and 
cruel even among Christians, we will wrest 
from thee, with fire and sword, thy Empire 
and Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and 
annihilate the See of Rome and its triple 
crown, 
‘’ «This, Emperor of Germany and King of 
Poland, is our declaration to thee and to 
all thy dependents; and We moreover in- 
form thee, that these words will speedily be 
followed by deeds, for which thou hast to 
hold thyself in readiness. 
« Given in Our powerful city Stamboul ; 
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public baths, 997 fountains, 120 markets, 
115 stables for mules, 480 inns for fo- 
reigners, 1652 great and smali schools, 
4122 mosques and churches. This great 
and powerful city is four German miles in 
circumference, and on its walls are 360 
strong towers, Our ancestors wrested it 
from the hands of the Christians, whose 
wives and children were murdered before 
their eyes. Thus will We treat thee and 
all Christians, to prove our hatred and 
disdain. 

“ Given in the 25th year of Our age and 
the 7th of Our potent reign. 

(Signed,) “ Moto Manomet.” 


Yesterday and the evening preceding, ar- 
rived in this City Major B. O'Fallon, U. S. 
Agent on the Missouri, accompanied by a 
Deputation from the: Pawnees, Omakars, 
Kansas, Otoes, and Missouris. Their ob- 
ject is to visit their Great Father, and learn 
something of that civilization of which they 
have hitherto remained in total ignorance. 
They are from the most remote tribes with 
which we have intercourse, and they are 
believed to be the first of those tribes that 
have ever been in the midst of our settle- 
ments. The Pawnees are said to be the 
most warlike tribe we have any knowledge 
of---not so ntimerous as some others, but 
more formidable, because united and ac- 
customed to war. These red men of the 
forest who now visit us are completely in a 
state of nature--- Nut. Intel. 
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My. Milman’s forthcoming tragic drama 
is to be called “ The Martyr of Antioch.” 

The Hon. W. Herbert has a tragedy in 
forwardness for the press, entitled, “The 
Weird Wanderer of Jutland.” 

Our Glasgow Correspondent was, we have 
reason to believe, right---(See Lit. Gaz. 260.) 

A new Novel, entitled “* The Fortunes.of 
Nigel,” by the Author of Waverley, is an- 
nounced, and the’ founder of Heriot’s Tos- 
pital is the hero of the tale. This hospital, 
one of the richest in Edinburgh, owes its 
foundation to George Heriot, jeweller to 
King James VI. Heriot was the son of a 
goldsmith in Edinburgh ; being bred to his 
father’s business, he was appointed, in the 
year 1597, goldsmith to the Queen of James, 
and scon afier constituted goldsmith and 
jeweller to the King himself, with a right to 
all the profits and emoluments of that Jucra- 
tive office. Upon the accession of Jamés to 
the English throne, Heriot followed the 
Court to London. By assiduous attention 
to business, he had become eminent and 
rich. He furnished jewels to Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles [., when he went to the 
Court of Spain in 1623. ‘These jewels were 
never paid for by James ; but when Charles I. 
succeeded to the throne, the debt to [eriot 
was allowed to his trustees in part of their 
purchase money of the barony of Brough- 
ton, then crown lands, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh. These lands, are now part 
of the foundation of this hospital, for the 





containing, 1659 streets, 90 hospitals, 1000 


od 


maintenance, relief, and bringmg up of poor 


and fatherless boys, freethen’s sons of the 
town of Edinburgh, the revenue of which is 
— of 5000/. per annum, and is fa. 
pidly iicreasing. 

Mr. Landseer has intimated to us, that 
he is preparing for publication a Supplement 
to Ancient Oriental History, which it is ex- 
pected will throw much light on the anti- 
quities of Chaldea, Canaan, as well as on the 
sacred writings, particularly the Books of 
Job, Genesis, 20d Chronicles. The desisn 
is une of the most interesting and important 
which has been announced fora long period, 

Barry Cornwall’s forthcoming volume is 
to comprise “The Flood of Thessaly,” 
“ the Girl of Provence,” and “ the Letters 
of Boccacio to his Mistress,” hesides minor 
poems, The first, we learn, is a Greek, and 
the second a French Tale, intended to com- 
mence a series of national stories to be told 
in the poetry of this sweet and justly popular 
writer. The last relates several facts in the 
early life of the great Novelist, not very 
generally known. 

Mr. Bernard Barton has in the press a 
new volume of Poems, under the title of 
“‘ Napoleon, and other Poems.” It is ex- 
pected to appear in March. 

The Ninth Number of M. Guizot’s French 
translation of Shakspeare has just appeared 
in Paris; it contains the two Parts of 
Henry IV. and the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Among the newest French publications 
there is also a Collection of the Works of 
Foreign Dramatic Poets, translated by vari- 
ous individuals distinguished in the literary 
world. MM.de Barante and Guizot are 
the translators of Schiller and Shakspeare. 

The Renegado, a new Novel by Viscount 
d’Arlincourt, author of the Recluse, was 
announced for publication in the course of 
January, but has not yet reached London. 
Persons who have seen the MS. (says a 
French paper) consider this new production 
as even more original and interesting than 
the Recluse, and as one of those bold com- 
positions which form an era in literature. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
JANUARY. Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday —_17.| from 25 to 36} 30°08 to 30°15 
Friday 18.| from 27 to 42 | 30:20 to 30°30 
Saturday = 19.| from 36 to 46 | 30°35 to 30°31 
Sunday 20.| from 41 to 48 | 30°14 to 30°17 
Monday 21.| from 34 to 48 | $0°27 to 30°34 
Tuesday  22.| from 34 to 44] 80°40 to 30°35 
Wednesday 23.| from 87 to 46 | 30°28 to 30°14 
Thursday 24. |from 38 to 48 \y29-98 to 29°82 
Friday 25. | from 40 to 47 /'29°85 to 30°04 
Saturday 26. | from 39 to 48 | 30°04 to 30°11 
Sunday 27. | from 28 to 41 | 30°25 to 30°28 
Monday 28. | from 85 to 51 | 30°19 to 30°12 
Tuesday  29./} from 30 to 43 | 30°15 to 30°19 
Wednesday 30. | from 26 to 42 |. 30°28 to 30°33 








On Tuesday the 5th Feb. tlie Moon will be 
eclipsed, and visible at Greenwich :— 


Clock-time. 


H, M. &. 
Beginning of the Eclipse - - 16 35 10 
Ecliptic Opposition - - - - 17 34 25 
Middle of Eclipse - - - - 17 43 10 
End of Eclipse - - 18 49 1 


The digits eclipsed 4° 34)’ from the North 
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southern limb. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


[EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, 9, Soho 
Square, IS OPEN; comprising the most splendid 
Collection ever exhibited of Drawings by English 
Artists, namely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.K.A., T. Gains- 
borongh, R.A,, Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A , J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A,, R, Wilson, R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., 
J. Jackson, R,.A., Girtin, Cozens, &c. &c, Also a ge- 
nyine Collection of Drawings by the ancient masters, 
Mictiael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, Claude, Rubens, 
Rembrangt, &c. &c, Some of the finest Enamels by 
Muss ; and an admirable copy in oil of the celebrated 
Picture of the three Maries by Annibal. Caracci, in 
the possession of the Earl of Carlisle, by J. Jackson, R.A. 
Open from Ten o’ciock until Dusk.—Admittance 1s.— 
Catalogue Is. 





LAPLAND. 
A FAMILY of LAPLANDERS, in the full 


Costume of their Country, with a numerous herd 
of tame Rein-deer, are now open for public oa 
tion, tor a few days only, at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
eadilly These diminutive and extraordinary People 
are. the first of their race ever seen in Londow; they 
‘have brought their summer and winter residences, 
furniture, and arms, with them, and exhibit the Deer 
drawing sledges, carriages, &e. ‘the great Room is 
fitted up in an appropriate manner, with a Panoramic 
View of the North Cape, from a Drawing recently 
made on the spot by Captain Brooke, which will con- 
vey a cicar idea of this hitherto little known Country. 

Admittuifce Ls. irom Eleven till Dusk, 





* Oblong Folio, half-bound, Boundary Lines Coloured, 
price 31. 3s. 
PuE NEW EDINBURGH GENERAL 
ATLAS ; consisting of 43 Plates, and including 
_all the New Discoveries, as well as every recent Al- 
teration in the Boundaries of the European States, &c. ; 
with a Consulting Index. Each Map is also accompa- 
nied by a Letter-press Description (not to be found in 
any other Atlns) embracing every important feature in 
the Geographical, Political, and Statistical condition 
of the Countries delineated thereon; which renders 
"this work the most complete, and the cheapest, of its 
“size, extant. 
Publised hy Ogle, Dancan, & Co. 37, Paternoster- 
‘row, London; Kirkwood & Son, Waugh & Innes, and 
Oliver & Boyd, Etinburgh. 





SMIRAE’S SHAKSPEARE., 

In the coarse of Publication, 
JLLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
trom Pictures painted expressly for this work by 
ROBERT SMIRKE, Esq. R. A. and Engraved in the 
finest style by the most Eminent Historical Engravers. 
The Play iilustrated is published at the same time, and 
may be had with or without the Embellishments. ‘The 

Numbers already published are as follow: 

No. I. The Tempest. LI. ‘Taming of the Shrew. III 
Merry Wives of Windsor. . . . IV. Twelfth Night, (in 
February.) V. Measure for Measure, (im April.) V1. 
Romeoand Juliet, (in June.) VII. Henry the Fourth, 
Part I. (iu August.) VIAT. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
(ie October!) IX. ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona, (in 

Jecember. ) 


London: Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New 
Bond-street ; and Sold by the principal Booksellers of 
the United Kingdom. 





HIGHGATE-HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


MR. DUNCAN, successor to Dr. Duncan, 

begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that 
‘this House, which is distinguished by the beauty and 
healthiness of its situation, baving undergone com- 
plete repair, is re-opened for the reception of Pupils. 
‘The system upon which Mr. Duncan has determined 
to duct the Establishment, has been found very suc- 
cessful, in rapidly and thoroughly preparing young 
Gentlemen for the various duties of public and private 
life. It is also hoped, that the domestic arrangements 
will be such as to secure the personal comfort of the 
Pupils, and the approbation of their Parents. The 
treatment will be liberal and affectionate, and the dis- 
cipline strict but not severe. Terms per annum, 25 
Guineas. Washing, 12. 12s. No charge is made for 
Entrance, and, where desirable, the Quarter may com- 





mence from the day on which the Pupil enters the 
School. A Fortnight's Vacation. Prospectuses may be 
obtained at Steuart & Panton’s, Booksellers, }s9, 


. BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
THis Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily 
from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
(Byorder) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


With Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TTHE RICCIARDETTO of FORTI- 
GUERRI.—Canto I. Translated from the Italian, 

with Notes, Critical and Philological, and an Intro- 

ductory Essay on Romantic, Burlesque, end Mock- 

Heroic Poetry. + 

By SYLVESTER (DOUGLAS) Lord GLENBERVIE. 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ue UNIVERSE. A POEM. By the 
Rev. ROBERT MATURIN, Author of Bertram, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 





. Jn 3 vels. 8vo. price 21. 2s. boards, 
[TALY. By LADY MORGAN. Anuthor 
of France, Florence Macarthy, O'Donnel, &c. 


** Tady Morgan’s fearless and excellent work upon 
Italy.”"—Lord Byron. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





Dedicated by permission to His Majesty. 
History of CULTIVATED VEGETA- 

BLES, comprising their Botanical, Medicinal 
Edible, and Chemical Qualities, Natural Histor and 
Relation to Art, Science, and Commerce. By HENKY 
PHILLIPS, Author of the Pomarium Britannicum, or, 
History of Fruits known in Great Britain. 

Tn two vols. Royal 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit Street . 





Second Edition, with a copious Index, 
*rice 7s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ECONOMY; or, the Appli- 
cation of Modern Discoveries to the purposes of 
Domestic Life. 

“This Work will be found equally useful to those 
who are wise enough to enter into the practice of the 
rules which it lays down, and entertaining to others, 
who may merely wish to amuse themselves with its 
theories. It contains a variety of new and useful in- 
formation, calculated at once to incréase our comforts, 
and diminish our expenses.’’—New Monthly Magazine. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 
- Lately published, in 1 vol. L2mo. 2d Edit. price 6s. 


- HE ITALIAN READER; or Extracts 
from the most eminent Italian Prose Writers, with 
explanatory Notes, forming a Series of progressive 
Lessons, the study of which will enable the Scholar to 
read and properly understand the works of each writer. 
By M. SANTAGN ELLO. 
Also, by the same Author 

2. SEQUEL to the FTALTAN READER, or Extracts 
from the most eminent Italian Poets, with explanatory 
Notes, &c. 2d Edition, 12mo. price 6s. 

3. ITALIAN PHRASEOLOGY, ‘a Companion to all 
[talian Grammars : comprising a Selection of Familiar 
Phrases, with their various Constructions explained on 
a new plan.—A Series of Qnestions and Answers on a 
variety of useful subjects. A Collection of Proverbs, 
with literal Translations and Significations,—and a co- 
pious Vocabulary. In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street; 
and G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


TTHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
Literary Journal for 1821, containing Poems and 
Lectures on Poetry, by Thomas Campbell, Esq.—The 
Journal of Jonathan Kentucky. — Doblade’s tters 
from Spain.—Walks in the Garden, and upwards of 
200 other Original Articles, in Prose and Verse, on 
Subjects of Literature, Philosophy, Morals, Manners, 
&c. may now be had complete, with Titles, Indexes, 
&c, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 27. 2s, neatly half bound; and 
those who desire to possess this Work from its com- 
mencement, are requested to send theit orders, with- 
out delay, to their respective Booksellers or Newsinen. 
It may also be regularly transmitted abroad, by apply- 
ing to the General Post Office, or to any local Post- 
master. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





Daring the present Recess will be published 9 ratis, 
CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL BOOKS ; 


newly arranged, with an advantageous Proposition 
to Masters of Grammar and other Schools, who pur- 
chase in Jarge quantities. 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding , 
Mavor & Lepard, Finsbury Square. 


Dedicated to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Chichester, price 3s. 6d. boards, 

SUGGESTIONS on CLERICAL ELOCU- 

TION. mg | JOHN LETTICE, D.D. Prebendary 
of Chichester, Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex, and Chap- 
lain to his Grace the Duke of Hamilton. 
Printed for the Author; and sold by F.C. & J. Ri- 
Vington, St, Paul’s Church-yard and Waterloo-place ; 
T. Cadell, Strand ; and W. Clarke, New Bond-street. 


RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTE 
Commencing with His present Majesty’s Reigh. 


In One large Vol. 8vo. 18s. in boards, 
(PHueE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 


of the History, Politics, and Literature for the 
Year 1820. Including a Sketch of the Character of his 
late Majesty. 

Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington, 62, St, Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mali. 
*,* The arrangement of the Miscellaneous Part of 
this Volume differs in some degree from that of for- 
mer Volumes. The Extracts from Books have been 
abridged, and a new Department introduced, entitled, 
* Literary and Philosophical Miscellany ;” consisting 
principally of Facts connected with the History of 
Science and Letters for the Year. A List of Books and 
Pamphlets published in 1820, classed under the different 
neads, is also added. 








THE COUNTRY MINISTER. A Poem, 
in Four Cantos: with other Poems. 
By the Rev. J. BRETTELL. 
Printed for G. & W, B, Whittaker. 

“ It has not very recently been our mee fortune to 
open a more unassuming, yet mote highly gratifying 
work than the little volame before us, and we com- 
mence therefore with what critical etiquette usually re- 
serves for its bonne bouche at the close, by most warmly 
recommending it.”’—European Mag. for Sept. 1821. 

‘ Mr. Brettell has succeeded very well in depicting 
the hamble life of a retired country Minister ; and with 
out making pretensions to any deep interest, he has pro- 
duced a poem, which, by its melody of versification 
and warmth of feeling, cannot fail to secure the wir 
bation of its readers.”—Monthly Mag. for Nov. 1821. 





DODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 
THE PROPRIETORS of this Work have 
the satisfaction to that. the Printing of 
the volume for 1820 will be completed in a very few 
weeks The unusual delay which has oceurred in the 








Lately published in 1 vol. 4to. with Engravings of 
Scenery and Costume, 2/. 2s. bds. the 2d Edit. of 


"TRAVELS in GREECE and TURKEY. 
By F. C. POUQUEVILLE, 

Consul General at Janina and the Morea, Correspon- 
dent of the French Institate, of the Ionian Academy 
of Corfu, &c. 
Dr. Pouqueyille’s volume, being collected by him- 

self during along residence in the country, is deserving 

of every attention.—Hobhouse’s Travels. 

Dr. Pouqueville, the French Consul at Janina the 
capital of ‘Aibania’ has collected much curious infor- 
mation concerning the Morea, His account of the 

Ajbagese gives us our first knowledge of a people 

whom the genius of Ali Pacha has raised to a level 

with the greatest nations of the continent. 
las on the Modern Greeks. 


publication, is attril bie to a change in the Condact 
of the work, the illness of its Conductor, and the un- 
paralleled quantity of Events, foreign and domestic, 
which required to be compressed within moderate, 
though not the usual limits. The Commencement of a 
New Reign suggested the propriety of introducing, 
for the first time, a variety of useful lists and docu- 
ments, to exhibit to futare ages the present Political 
State of the Empire. ‘Three Kevo'utions abroad, and 
an extraordinary number of State Tria's, all of which 
are given, and without which an Annual Register 
would be incomplete, sufficiently account for at least a 
~~ of the delay. But a similar delay need not again 
apprehended, as the Volume for 1821 will be gah 
lished at the usual time. ‘The Editor’s object has been 
to omit nothing which it may h fter be desirable to 
know, and to leave nothing incomplete ; and the Pub- 
lishers are quite ready to rest their claims to the high 
public patronage which the work has ever posses: 











Cheapside. 


Doug 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 





on the character of the fortheoming volume. 


78 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Just published, in 1 vol. price 7s. 


(CONSTANCE. A TALE. By ISABEL 


HILL, Author of “ The Poet’s Child.” 
Printed for John Warren, Old Bond-street. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. hoards, 


TRAD aud ADAH, a Tale of the Flood ; and 
mnslation of the PSALMS. By THOMAS DALE, 


Translation of 
of Bene’t College, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. The Widow of the City of Nain ; and other Poems. 


8vo. price Ss. 6d. sewed. 


2. The Outlaw of Taurus. A Poem. To which are 


added, Scenes from Sophocles. Svo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 








in Post Svo. and embellished with an 
and numerous Cuts. 12s. bds. 
GREY, and HER TIMES. | of all Animals of the different utes Breeds, ex- 
By G & HOWARD. 
*,* This Volume is illustrative of 
Sixteenth Century (het the turb 


MONTHLY SPORTING§REPOSITORY. 
Priceds. No. 1. of a New Monthly Publication, entitled 
"THE SPORTING mepowrony, em- 

braci: Subject intere: to the 
World, with Gmbellisieecnte po nes Se to he a 
Work of superior interest to any hitherto submitted to 
the patronage of the Public. 

Contents.—Portraits and Biography of eminent Sport- 
Characters—Sporting Essays, and Intelli of 
every ki » Fox, Hare, and Otter Henting— 
Coursing — Fowling — Angling — Horse > and 
Matches against Time—Pedestrian Feats and Matches 
—Pugilism—Hawking—Delineations and Characters 


celling in the various qualities of their species. 


hat eiectoa in the | Embellishments of the first Number consist of three 
lent and t : 


fine Engravings—Claret, a famous Hunter, the pro- 





‘eign of the last on and the glori 
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Fifth Edition, 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 


FREMARES on the INTERNAL EVI-| ‘2 
DENCE for the TRUTH of the REVEALED 


RELIGION. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE, Esq. Advecate. 
“ This little Volume will not disappoint those whom 
the name of the author may induce to peruse it. With- 
out the affectation of eloquence, it exhibits the pri- 
mary evidence in support of Revealed Religion with 
much force, feeling, and clearness.’ 
Eclectic Review, - 1821. 
Printed for Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh ; an Ogle, 

incan, & Co. 37, Paternoster-row, London. 





Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with a Map and 

vings, price 16s. boards, 

JCELAND ; or, the Journal of a Residence 

in that Island during the Years 1814 and 1815. Con- 

i ations on the Natural Phenomena, His- 

tory, Literature, and Antiquities of the Island ; and the 

Religion, Character, Manners, and Customs, of its In- 

habitants ; with an Introducti and Appendi 

By EBENEZER HENDERSON, 

Doctor in Philoso y, Member of the Royal Society in 

, ey. Member of the Literary §o- 

ciety in Fu and Corresponding Member of the 
Scandinavian Literary Society at Copenhagen. 

Printed for W & I and 

Duncan & Co. a Paterusette ra London. Onte, 


"TALES of MY AUNT MARTHA, ® 
Containing “ The Laird.” “ The Two 


“ Hight, Aunt Martha, who did far ~~" 
The a 4 honest mirth that seem’d her well, 
She, when her turn was come, her tale to tell, 
Told of a strange adventure,” —___ Spencer. 

Printed for William Fearman, Library, 170, New 
Bond-street. 

These “Tales” will be found replete with interest. 
They are well adapted for the use of Circulating 
Libraries, as cach volume contains a Tale,—Seotch, 
English, and French. 


Just published, priec 6s. 
"THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, No. 48, 
for Dec. 1821. Continued Quarterly. Containing 
a Variety of Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Litera- 
ture. ith Greek, Latin, English, and French Tracts 
interspersed, 

Contents.—Oxford English Prize Essa: -—Classical 
Criticism —Inquiry into the Symbolical e of 
Ancient Art and estegy Ce the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of Idolatry.—Alrican Fragments.—Memoir 
on the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and Dendera. 
—On the New lation of the Bible.—In Historiam 
antiquiorum temporum et serioris statis Observationes 
critice.— A monnitates Philosophicee.—Cambridge Prize 
Poems for 1821.—Notice of R. P. Knight's Carmina 
Homerica, &c.—of Cousin’s first two Books of Proclus 
on the Parmenides of Plato—of D’Oyly’s Life of San- 
¢croft—on. Livy, iii, 5.— Biblical Criticism.—Turkish 


; nicum.— 
On Claudian, i. 18, 22.—Lyricorum Gr. ¥ nta Di- 
thriambiea. Edit. Specimen. a G. B.— iscellanea 
Classica.—Nugm : Fragment of Thucydides.—On the 
qrantity of Cedrinus.—Specimens of the Bathos in 

irgil—Errors in the Orthography of Classical Names, 
Misquotations, Specimens of Bombast, Giecisms in 
English Writers.— Puerilia. — Oriental Literature. — 
Observations on the Museum Criticum.—American 
Prizes.—On the Elean Inscription.—On the Plagiarims 
of Dr. Blomfield.—On two es in Virgil’s Georgics. 
~~ Notice of Horne’s Study of the Holy Scriptares—of 
Coplestone’s Inquiries into Predestination, &c.—Lite- 
wy il &e. &e. 

b rwood & Co. ; Longman & Co. London; 
Parker, 3 Barret, Cambridge ; Macredie & Co. 
: 3 Cumming, Dublin; and all other Book- 
sellers, by a general order. 











Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 





In Svo. price 19s. bds. the Second Edition of 


IEWS of SOCIETY and MANNERS in 
AMERICA, in a Series of Letters from that Coun- 

Jand, during 1818, 19, and 2u. 

By FRANCIS WRIGHT. 

Rees, Orme, & Brown, 


in +5 French Provinces. Secon 
SKETCHES of INDIA. Bya Traveller. 10s. 6d. 
In 4to. ill d with 27 Plates and 2 M: 
hie a 13s. 6d. boards, Ww 
A HISTORY of the BRAZIL; com 


¥, Commerce, Colonization, Aborigi- 
JAMES HENDERSON, 





published by Longman, 


ita, Volume contains more information on the na- 
} tuation of Brazil, than is to be 









, of so much interest in 
nderson’s account o 


ow ‘ 
is plain and unaffected 
to be drawn from authentic |‘ ° 
considerable credit 
and ability with whic 


dntribution to our st: 
specting this important and advan 


manufacturing and commercial capa- 
try fully and usefully under the 
consideration of those 


which we regard as 2 
k of knowledge re- 


who are interested in such in- 
*—The London Literary Gazette. 





Price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH REV. 
TICAL JOURNAL. Nv. LX 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, 
ration of Charles 11. 
Mackenzie of Nosehaugh, Knight—II 


Esq. F.R.S. &.—IV. 
de Staél—V. The Greek Orators—VI. 
. M.P. on his Bill relating to the 
urrey Magistrate. 2. An Adddress 
rliament upon the Practical Means of 
gradually abolishing the Poor Laws, and educating the 
tematically. By William Herbert Sa Ts. 


ment—VII. Persecutions of the Pr 


du 
By Mark Witks—VII 
Provinces of the Kingdom of Naples. 
K. Craven—IX. Nomination of Scottish J 
A General View of the Progress 
» and Political Science, si 
Letters. Part II. By Dagald Ste 


Encyclopedia Britannic: 
A. Constable & Co. Edinburgh; and 
London. 


Shakspeare. By Thos. 
é inedited Works of M 


its 
the years 1814, 1815, 1816, 
A Tour through the So 
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ian of Taste, and to the Chris- 
Arts, our Knowledge, our 
and our Reformed Faith. 


London: Printed for 


Om Be by Jen Wester - » - . 
inted for mas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 
Uf whom may also be had, 

Symptoms: Parts 1, 2, 3, & 4. consisting of highly 
humorous Plates by Alken, price 12s. each. 

Cockneys’ Shooting Season in Suffolk: 6 Plates, by 
Alken, price 1. 1s. 

Humorous my yn of Riding near London; 
oo from life, by Alken: Parts 1, 2, & 3, pr. 10s. 6d. 
each. 

Scraps from the Sketch Book of Hen: Alken, con- 
taining 42 Plates, engraved by Himself. 1. 5s. bds, 
pe’s Poetical Works: complete in two octavo 
volumes, uniform with ’s Works, price 11. 1s. bds. 

Old English ’Squire : humorous coloured Plates, 

imperial octavo, price li. lls. 6d. boards. 





Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. bds, 


MEMOIRS of HER LATE MAJESTY. > 
b CAROLINE yess ELIZ = 
onsort of George IV. uding ample Particulars 
original Information relative to her earty Life ; 
Marriage to the Prince of Wales ;—the Secret 
of the years 1795-6 ;—the Conduct of Lady Dougias, 
and the origin of that Conspiracy ;—ber 'f'ravets on the 
Continent ;—her Correspondence ;—the Histery of 
Milan Commission ; and the Evidence and 
which arrived too late for the House of Lordi. 
By JOHN WILKS, Jam. 
The comer af this work nap bows ! 
researche: in obtaining most 
Ative to the illustrious ly ne 
has here drawn an interesting, lamentable 
trait. He has had, too, the rare fortane 
access to persons r 
andoubted reliance may be 5 ed | 
Life of the late Queen is entitled to peculiar ‘As 
* The whole. will, however, be — an in- 
tensity of interest and feeling, which the history of 
oppression and misfortune never fails to excite. 
Monthly Mag. Jan. 18%. 
London: Printed for Sherwood, N eely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 





Lately published, in 3 Vols. 12mo. price 2is, in bds. 


EDIN BURGH; a SATIRICAL NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ London, or a Month at Stevens’s.” 
‘* T shall show the Vices of Edinburgh, not as a pa- 
rallel, but as a contrast to those of London ; nor shall 
I omit a portrait or a character, because the original 
was my friend or acqua‘ntance.”’—Introduction. 
London : Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Pater-noster-row : Of whom, and all Booksellers, may 
, 
1. London, or a Month at Stevens’s. By a late Ke- 
sident. Third Edition, 3 vols. l/. 1s. ° 
2. Bath, a Satirical Novel; with Anecdotical Por- 
traits. Second Edition. 3 Vuls. 1d. 1s. 
3. Brighton, or The Steyne; a Satirical Novel. 
Third Edition. 3 Vcls. lls. 
*«x* These Works serve as vehicles for pourtraying 
the most conspicuous Fashionables of the present day. 
They abound. in humour, knowledge of the world, and 
pleasantry : the ease and liveliness of the style also 
eutitle the Author to a great superiority over most 
modern Novelists. 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ladgate Hill; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 





B, BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet-Street. 
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